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Foreword 



In the body of American foDJore, whkii is both indigenous 
and rrfated to that of other lands» one portion is identified as 
havij^ come to this cocmtry from the A&ican continent. 
Richard A. Waterman and William R. Bascom point out in 
"^AMqm and Kew Wtxid Negro FoQdore" ^lem iSo) that 
'^sitrritii;^ the drastic social changes that accompanied the 
£orcefuI tratts{^antti^ of Ahrican peoples into slavery on a 
strange continent^ - . . ^^^o £ic^klore has perusted in the 
Ne«r U\3cid as a vcH-defined and basically homogeneous 
entity.** 

The ttanative. aloo^ with the riddle; proverbw song; or 
game; has been dominant in Xcgro oral literature. Some of 
these black (or Airo-Araerican) tales have become as nmdi 
a part of she heritage of American children as has classic folk* 
lore derived from Etn^opeaa soarces. Most poptdar awwMig 
thcrt have been the animal tales re%*oI%is^ about Brer Rabbit 
and his companioos. 

In the latter half of the igth century a paternalistic interest 
was shown by missiooaries to Africa — ^and soon after by civil 
servant^ lii^tists^ and ethnologists — m rec^di^ African tales 
in their many m^nal lai^ita^es and thei^^anslatii^ them 
into English* French. German, and othtf languages of (he 
colonial powers. The intern was to preserve the tales ''in the 
name of progress and civilization'* (see item 105} and to 
enable study that would promote an understatiding of the 
peoples by the white man and also provide tesctbook reading 
matter m African languages for use by non-African gm-em- 
ment workers as well as by Africans. It is recognized, however, 
that there is no complete c<^lection of mytlidcal tales repre- 
sentii^ any 01^ of the thousands of African peoples, Preserva* 
tion was also a motive of coUeciors in the West Indies and the 
United States. 

The purpose of this btbliograpliy is to reveal original 
sources of African ules and to tr^c their relationship to 
storks carried to the West ImQei i^nd the American South, 
including the Sea Islands^ South Clarolina, where the tales 
w^e tsM in the GAiIlah patois. These stories were chiefly 
animat aiid tricIiLster tales, fimt as it developed, black American 



fc^kloire u-as to include not only these tales, dearly related to 
Africa, but also tall stories and others which came to be told 
abom black American folk heroes, like Jcbn Henry, Daddy 
Nidation, and the slave JohiL 

The following entries^ composing a selective rather than a 
ccxnprehensive bibliography, describe w^cM-ks available in the 
collections of the Library of Coi^ess. For the most part, they 
cite collections of folklore, but a few linguae; ethnologu^ 
and anthropological sttidies and some travel aocounis and 
government reports containing tales are also included- The 
titles were s elected because they shed lig^t on the cultures out 
of wiiich the tales arose and are fruitful sources for retellings 
for children. The geographical arrangement brings items to- 
gether in four major African land areas — West, South, Cen- 
tral, and East — preceded by an opening section oa general 
wwks and foDowed by xctions on the West Indies auod the 
United States. The bibliography is limited to £nglish*Iangitage 
works except for a few French-language items for Africa and 
the West Indies. 

Criteria for inclusion of collections for children are the 
citation of printed sources where possible, faithful treatment 
of cultural bacl^ounds, and a style approximating the origi- 
nal in directness and simplicity, if not in starkness. In some 
instances the axmoutions indicate inaj^opriate style and 
distorted adaptation, such as the deliberate softening of inci- 
dent and characterizatioa to make a story palatable to other 
cultures. Single-tale jncture books are exiduded as main en- 
tries but in a few cases have been died in notes for longer 
works;. 

Call nimibers indicate location of the items in the Library 
of Congress collections. ^Micro*' is the designation for location 
in the Jkficroform Reading Room* 

The Children's Book Section acknowledges witti ^titude 
the assistance of specialists in the African Sci^m fm the 
identification of proper forms of names of peojp^ si&A geo- 
graphical areas. 



Virginia Haviland 
Head^ Children's Book Section 
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Sub-Saharan Africa 



Entries in this section offer an overall view of the oral tradi* 
tion &om Africa south of the Sahara. Studies survey the col- 
lecting of tales and other oral literature; storytdling and 
stylistic devic^» and criteria for evaluating^ hooks of African 
folklore far children. From English-language sources it is 
apparent that there has been increasing activity in the collect- 
ing and publi^ing of foIklcH^e for adults and <^dren. 

The anthologies present examples of genres of foIUore 
gathered from many sources. Folklcnne journals, such as the 
Journal of American Folklore (v. i + April-Jiine i8S8-f PhUa* 
delphia. American Folklore Society. GRiJi^ and Folk-Lore; 
a Quarterly Review (v. 14- March 1890+ London, Folk-Lore 
Society, GRi^Fs) , and other African-oriented periodicals have 
not been analyzed for this bibliography. These and other 
journals are listed in Utterature orale Afrique noir^ bib- 
liographie analytique ^tem 4). African specialists have com- 
piled two of the bibliographies listed, one American, the 
other French. Both die works directed to children. 



STUDIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



I. D<»^on, Richard M., comp, 

African foucxx>R£. Bloomington, Indiana University Press 
1*972] 587 p. GR35oJ:)67 igjab 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Papers presented by African and non*African folklorists, an* 
thropologists^ and oral literature and linguistic spedalists at 
the Conference on African Folklore; Indiana University, July 
i&-;tB, 1970. Hhe volume is divided into three parts: (1) 
"Africa and the Folklorist,^ an essay in which the ccMnpilef;' 



Ftxtm African Folk Talcs by Charlottt and Wolf 
Leilaut ilUutraUd by Crisha f>otz€nko. Item 
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SUjB-SAHARAN AFRICA 



Distinguislied Prof^jor o£ Histor\' and Folklore and director 
of the Folklore institute at Indiana University, discusses the 
relationship of foll^ore lo oral literature, anthropology', and 
oral history; (2) papers by other scholars, arranged in the 
following; categories: Traditional Narrative; Traditional Ver- 
bal Genres; Folklore and titerature; Tradition and Histor}'; 
Traditional Poetry-; ^nd Traditional Ritual; and (3) texts of 
tales recorded in the Sudan, Liberia, Ghana, Mali, Cameroon, 
Gabon, and South Africa. 

Topics treated ij, depth include literary art, stylistic de- 
vices, the contrast beti^'een tlie traditional and the inno\-ative 
storyteller/and such genre* as the dilemma tale, which gives 
tlie listener ^a choice between alternatives, such as which of 
several characters desenes a reward," the epic, and the heroic 
song. 

The rich selection in part 3 of examplej of prose and verse 
narrative indicates xhc abundant variety of folklore in African 
culture. 



2* 

The British foij^jorists; a historv. [Chicago] University 
of Chicago press [1968] 5*8 p. illus., ports. GR50.D63 

Bibliography: p- 442-460. 

An informal histor^.^ v-'ith some analysis, of the development 
of tlie study of folklore in Great Britain and of diose behind it. 
Pages 349-371 of chapter lo, "The Overseas Folklorists.'* con- 
cern Africa- Among tlie pioneers and specialists singled out 
for lengthy comment are Dr, Wilhelm Heinrich Immanuel 
Bleek, a German philologist who \vorked with Khoisan mate- 
rials; the Reverentl canon Callaway, an English medical misri 
sionary and first Bishop of KafFraria, who was concerned with 
the ZiUu; George AfcCall Tl^eal, \vho worked with the Xhosa; 
and Maj. Arthur John Xewnian Tremeame, who studied the 
Hansa. 



3. Gorog-Karady* Veronika. 

[LlTXfRAtCJRE OkalE DE L'AFRIquE NoiRE; BIBLIOGRAPHIE 

analytique] Cahjers d'^^udes africaineSi v. 8, 3. cahier, 
1968: 453-50*' V. 9. 4, cahier. 1969: 641-666; v. 10, 4. 
cahier, 1970-583-^3* ^ v. xz. i- cahier, 1972: 174-192. 

DTi.C3» v. 8-1 o, i2\ 

Part 1 cites general studies, bibliographies of oral literature. 
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- Studies and Bibliographies ^ . ^ . ^ ~ ; = v; . .^=^. .^rz..^ 

and ••methodological" works (for example, Antti Aarne*s The 
Types of Folktale; a Classification and Bibliography and Stitli 
Thompson's Motif-Index of Folk-Literature) selected and an- 
notated by a French scholar to indicate the most important 
studies in the field of oral literature and other significant 
though less familiar volumes. Part i also lists a number of edi- 
tions for children, among them Kathleen Amott s African 
Myths and Legends (see item 13), Eleanor B. Heady's Jambo, 
Sungural Tales From East Africa (see item 125), and Harold 
Courlander's The King's Drum, and Other African Stories 
(see item 16). 

Parts 2-4 consist of annotated references to texts, studies, 
and articles from international scholarly periodicals in the 
disciplines of folklore and ethnography. Among the sources of 
English-language entries are the Jounial of American Folk- 
lore md African Studies. 

Each of the four parts contains an ethnolinguistic index; 
part 4 also provides a tale type index. 

An introduction vi-as published in v. 8, 2. cahien 1968, p. 
310-317. 



4, Herman, Gertrude B. 

Africana: folklore collections for childre.v. School 
library journal, v. 18, May 1972: 35-39. 2671X7, v. 18 

Selected, annotated bibliography. 

Among the criteria for books of African folklore for children 
discussed here are authenticity of sources, authority of the 
author, compiler, or collector, style, appeal for American 
children, and format. TJie author, an assistant professor at tlie 
Library School, University of Wisconsin, points out stylistic 
features and story elements encountered in African folklore 
and directs the reader to recognize the importance of cultural 
differences among African peoples. 

5. Parrinder, Edward Geoffrey. 

African mythology. London, Hamlyn [1968, C1967] 139, 
[2] p. illus. (part col.) , map. BL2400.P34 

Bibliography: p. {140] 

In his introduction the author comments on the peoples of 
Africa and on their art — sculpture and painting — as a form of 
writing which interprets life and religion. Summarizing their 
oral narratives, he groups them into categories: Tlie Creator, 



Atoum Wmdbm timffMmk t^mi(^*mkf «f Whmmaim^ »f7i^ 
fk iVmk^m^ «f WittiMila itmik'» ffmgfm^ 

ikwmktmi pipit mm f| tj^^MJUfii 

iMN|liiii$i^ f* itviiiiNi iMiillfr iMt IMlHi' ifUllH. 4 fM|ifA(iMM 



^Mii^ni|^f^^^fiJ 



'■ Tims Nvunr/mu Yiottw OifilfM jhvm^ |^ 



•4fHi ffi fit tStm^ trn^i, fhm^ |Cm iilwiiry «l AMcia 
HHitiri- CScwtit. Hirfki^ Mt ijl dtj^SiW| tfit 

»i i i i y i|i %i |^yf>fi4. 



CAM i# liMHMi in tnlit itt ft 
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4 



«|. lilt IvWtah Wm tmitm mm dU«% URm AUkwm 
Jtfltfhttliiffy jyi Jfaiiit 'IMteiii' If^dk^ #j|^g|^jg. iiyi^.. 



SfM«ipvii. New KmK Nqpro UiHvmMci f^nw C*!''*} 
RcfMrlKt irf tkr ift7 «iL 

fcvfwkiy dbe Mriii«it <i( a peofrfr jhtc i ^a<i dl l<i i ril ihnM 0m poetic 

ilaicSi' ijuft lie IuM' **{pvf!n dhMK ftilet jtciccicxl Imnk piiMmie4 
>tmtte»i «i the wiiajjawattf nfiamm fafMV^ 
i» E«Mipe. « . 1^ Ttieir jm iMit Ahr-tf* tlie tmm cmMmI tintwn 
Mr itie Mit laiiiiiUii traaititittiw . * . {dtet | fitttaty cxnc^ 
titwde i*afi fMii 1^ ^'^'^ IqpiiMiie |VfO(cii|MMkwi itf dMMt 

taiiMum^ jate tiie |t»Mhwi>f» toil Qkim^ iiiiwili m orty 
a hiMwiiiwI Htflkmm^ Awiaim iaia<4crt ictiiiMil it tkt tMf 
'iwitfci ilfce aifcaaJt a ihi^l awwaw a(fc fcia cifcaBat-^ aaaaa^u^ lhs|pHWlaay 



» t> y > a*twiii i \ , tm^ awN# Dm«^ C Fm. 

AawuMi MMML Near Yatlw Stodpwlf SaM fciil}} aji 



Tlhe laairiaai jbi if tWat faaa ftattt al tlalft Iwaat. lun^e an^caieii iM 
lint Adteaia al»Mk ai railiaaJwrAaat imI I'attiiiidbiaa^ina 
^■phMimk ttasia ITiNiAatailia^ tMaMftdNial lataaHmfi 1f<he laaalca iai 
alaa iMUkiiaill jpMNrti i^^j^aaaed i^tt fl^^alhaaiiaaii^ iKvyMtAaiifiaii^ jj^iitdj^iili^^kaBll 

VOTHOaVK m mm aKfWm'^**^ 1 lie <9VaaNiCIKV****SMIIWnii^v1i MmPHP"' 



fJ^Sf^^ altt Kiiinl al Matali Alrkii m ttlaalaialifi 
Ittiiiicai ilta! aiffdhi aia^ljMdk pitimtminii. iai idhe SallaMa Aftlaii. Iw 

.aaai|^ feMi idM* laaMli av irihe lath aaaMaiaica aaril MMailaili 




tiaaak 
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sen SAHAJIAN ATAtCA 



Amoii^ %im 99 ulrt »rt dam here are iMrcrft {or G^am^i 
tMtt (tee |sUc»iv'» nmmft*i tMte, item ''iCaiM ihr Suroof 
Cliic«** ill Hardkl CkMirludcf rA# eW^r#i7 5ir«<dir (iic» 
jijl Md rrhc Taftinf ISkMT in him Ttnmpin*$ FM Srfur 
(ilcni li^ EkmmU 0I Jacob 1^ Emt Mory a^fcar fai 
"Tbe RctliMiMr^rry \rf Wafsadu*** Tfec flb^vor of medieval 1^ 
wiiee pefMcaAeft "'SMuba Casui.** 

A rrprint of dik cLmk UNirk hat bcm tttord li<)r Motii in 
New Y<irk <if«6>. 



At ilcAM »^Jii TAUPL IMth daPOTMiom by CrMia 

Timit7«vr sltoft^ often xrtitty dktKtk uW% from tlir ficnpk* 
«it Alrka ntpttwtm «iarirs «rf «Mr^m. ham and «rby «eiorifiw and 
Miirrkm (fairytaln}. AMmf t&t tatlar ate "Tbr Kiatirb«e of 
Oie Mimrr fefMtaiicd fmn HansM CourlatidcrV ritr m ike 
M0mm$mm (Urw irt>^ and ^'flamdaani'" at "^rm in Booti*' 
wariam fovr^ a» "^can Oatmi^ ki Edward :$«ecte'ft J^wn^il^ 
T0dk% (item itn) and m niaaaadaanc^ in Genrgr \%\ Bate* 
MMiV Jbitttittfr Tnli^ (i«eni lau^ 
Stmf* d^fftecdbr linoNrMts decorate tbr nnalt f nlwie* 



I }. Ainoii« Kaddecn. 

AnncAft itvirtM aw utmiaim^ lllnsirated bjr Joaai Kiddelt* 
Mam. I«ew YotK H. 2. %%'atrlu ifi^ [cV9ti} til |ft^ 

tbe na»naibe » in drihi it yit ai ntiat fapymtar bcwr and 

tdlif i iUf toa mmt JIAatikn {fairfialin^t, bate bam «rtec«ttd Imni 
dNt nval ttaattiiiMia nl ftfttfh ««Miidi nf the Sabara TdU in n 
ennimiwiiinai itfbv ^nMb cm yliman n T f dgfi«ai iwnrlwt in«» die 
nmiii^ ibcy tctain « tnr Abton #a n» g» and aonfi), nntb ai> the 
Mbn^^bM *^rbe tiiigli^ t^mm and ibc MyMtfinns 

) bave bb. nr|r tbeillL 
My hcMliM ilKtL 
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Wliicfn thioci like ihe moon, , 
CM ihe bare, grty rodu 

Amodg bv<iritcft here ate "THe Magk Druau" ^'Snakc Ma^c/* 
*Trbe Tt^ of Warr HThe Slcmlkef » Heart*'* 'Tlie Rubber 
Matt" (a Tar Baby varta»t>, and •*Thc Magic Horai."' There 
are aI»o a Cew iricitier Ulev wtUi Spider, Torcoise^^ and Karr 
rotatiiig at hcrtM:)L HandMnnciy iUintrated* 



14. Bryanw Ashley. 

Tats OK or mc wo^^MKitTt. Hcmxs^ Mm amn Amcujf 
rouTJOA Retold ai^t illuara^ by Ashley Bryaa. New 
Vork^ Alberacum, i^t* 41 PZII.t.M38 Ox 

Contcms: Aitaii«t the spider in search of a toj^^Frof and hn 
two wt^esw^fJepham and Frog p» coiirtif%*-^Torioi«e, Hare, 
and the tweet potatoet^^The o« of ihe wmderf ul honst. 

Fitif v^gorooft ai»d eneertainii^ iioriet frotn Aiifirfa^ South 
Aftica, and Wctt Africa* ttriki^y iU«Mra<«d with the aiHbar*» 
tvoodctits* tKMMie in three cofart. The tetttntft are enriched by 
fotttMila be|(Ntii^«^ and endinip «nch at HVc do not mean, 
wr do not really mean* that what we m ipoit^ to tay it tnic** 
and "^Whether fQood, whether badr there it nothing ui» add I 
hat« llnished.^* 5ottifet for the ttortet are c^cd^ 



• Catpcntet* Frances. 

AfmcMM rn m mM tAiA. tttmtraled fay joieph EicoiwickiL 
Garden C^r» N.Y^ Donfakilay tt$ 

PZILt.Carf} Af 

CnUed by the anthnr troni French and Ci^is^ 

theve a4 ^tariet are pteteMed fonmaBy^ as if she tveie telling 

themilhrmty m children, tier mmc of tMfjst Mrengthent a Mtte 

18 
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of the original style» and her introduaion 'crf customs and 
Uher nec^Mry explanatory material is unobtrusive. ^ 

One encounters marvels hTte the **Wbndcr Boy,** who 
ulked and walked at birtli; the ^boom4xx>m*y/* a mi^ty 
beast of ancient times with a uil lo times the size of a licm't 
and covered with white hairs so tiiat it resembled trailing 
cloud in the sky**; and beasu wlio could diange into men. 
Among fa%orite themes is tlwt of a girl in a drum (^bc 
Cannibal and His Singing Bird**}* > girl concealed in the skin 
of a snake ("Polo, the Snake GirV*), and a magic drum 
capable of producing quantities of food (*The Tortoise and 
the Magic Drum"). *The Monkeys and the Little Red Hats** 
may be a source for Esphyr Slobodkina's picture book tale 
C^p$ for Sate, 

Full'page line drawings depict lively action. 



a 6. Courlander« Harold* comp. 

The king's owu, and othcr African stokies. Illustrated 
by Enrico Arno. New York* Harcourt, Brace Ic World 
{i96»] 115 p. PZ8.1.C8 Ki 

An assortimnt of tales gathered from the Bema. Bakongo^ 
Mbako, Masai^ Ashantt, £wt« Hau^ta* and Mencte peoples. 
They tell of tricksters, heroes (true and false}, dilemmas^ and 
conflicts. All have much to uy about human nature. Some are 
humorous, some poignant, and some subtly {dlulosc^ical* 
like "How Poverty Wat Re^^led to the King of Adja": 

Adjahosu* the King of Adja, had e%'crythit)^ One day he 
went CO see hts diviner. He said to htm« "You must divine 
sonietht^ (or me. I am too rich and do not know what it 
is to be poor. I want to know what it is to be poor^"^ 
The diviner took his divining shells; he threw them on 
the earth and studied tliem. Many times he tossed the 
shells and read their meaning. Then he told the Kitq; of 
Adja to bring him a druiOr a goc^;, and rattles. He told 
the King ct Adp to have bis hunters catdi a gnfte. . * \ 
hMkgttmnd material ¥mim^k and to g ni acntt on diferent 
verssont appear in noM on tihe storieiL 



Lmm otrtwrtTto by ttAat^ ana ormm Amc4» taiis. 
flhastrated by f rant Akstlittkr. Cltka^ A. Whttman 
{1951} »«o p. rBLtSnij ^ 

CtMilci^^ Talet told by the Matabde pcofOe Ho^ the Bm 
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was outwitied by the hare* Why the hi{^>opouiinus left ihc 
forest. The Iiaie'* rope trick. The tortoise who dared the hare. 
Haw the bat made his chotce.--Tales toM in Malawi and 
Kenya; Tlie bushbuck's visitor. The lion and ilie littk brown 
bird. How a pocM" man was ret^nkd. The laiy son. The bird 
with the golden legs.— Tales told by the Zulu people: The 
tortoise and his boast. The song of ibe doves.— Talcs by 
tl^ Xhosa people: The moon girl. The magic bowl and spoon. 
\Vlien the husband suyed home. The wonderful water pot. 
What the fish promised. 

These 17 wcU-toW and attractively presented tales come 
from Southern and Eastern Africa. Grouped by pe«^le or 
locale* they include animal uories and narratives of magic 
They represent a judicf^is selection from five volumes of the 
author's out of prin^ FSrestde Tales Series (Cape Town, H. 
Timmins): Basuto Fireside Ttfto^ iHuuratcd by JilUan 
Hulme (igGf. 64 p. CRsfioBsSj) ; Fire^de Tate$ From ihe 
Sorih, illustrated by Jillian Huhne (1966* 86 p. 
GR56o.R45S>); MaUbete Fireside T^U$, tllmtrated by Sylvia 
Baxter (1961. 75 p. CR560.MJ4S5) J ^*omi Fireside Tmtes, 
illustrated by C;crard Bbengu (196$* too p^ CRs^oJ^S); 
and Zulu Fireside Tdes^ tlkntr^ted by Sylvia Baxter (New 
York. Hastings House {i^^j p, GR36o.Z8Sj>. 

Under the title B4niik Fatk T^tes From Southern Afritm 
(Cape Town^ H. Timmins (1974] to$ p. illus. CRsSaBsSiS), 
tales from eight of the ''Bantu*' p«>ple» have also been 
selected fiom the Fireside Tales Series. JUlian Hulnw* iUuv 
tratiocis Haw been mained. A further votimsie in the series is 
Betku^rn Fimide Tmtes, illustrated by liliian Huhne (196$. 
8t p. GR36o.&tSi9). Additional r^lections trooi the same 
publisher but not in the series are Fireside of iht Hmre 
mnd His Friends GRs^aBsSs) and Smmsi Fireside 

teles (tgfit. GRyGoSSsSad). both illustrated by Jillian 
Hulme. The first conuins more animal stories from Southern 
and Eastern Afrkar tbe other has tairMes frotttt Southern 
Africa, seven of which-^^uU,*" "The Cocks Kraai" Tlie 
Mo9s (iSreeti Princess." -TTie Ooud rrincest.- rrbc Bewitched 
Budu**' nrombe^Ender aisd ^Tlie Vrttite I>ovt**-«have been 
**rccoctsicN«cledr from tersiom first appearing fin *«fy Tmks 
Ftmm S4msk Afries^, by Mrs. E. j. Boittlnll Md Mrs. J. B. Drake 
(»tcm«s>. 

Th^^;^ol^ theie coltecttom appeatf stories wt A Scandiaa* 
rian aisd Teutomc cqufmlcnti, like The Hurfumd Wlio 
WasttctI To IMtod the Hwse'' (here nvim the Husfaaad 
Sutycd Home*^« 

Except as no^ specific printed soiirces are SMit i n dicat e d. 
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18. Woodson* Carter 

African mvthji, TocKTiiitjt with FRov£Rfts; a »i;fm.£M£n- 

TAxr RFj%0£Jt OrSMPOSEO OF FOLK TALES FROM VARIOUS PARTS 

or Africa, .v^d^pted to the t$E or afiii>R£N in the pub- 
uc STHoouk etL] Wasliington^ Assodated Pubtishm 
[cii>|8] xvit, iH4p. illus, PEii3r7.G4W7 194a 

In hU preface the ^rliolar-author, describing the role and 
method of the stcn^yiellcr, notes that the selections in this 
volume --arc merely a few kgends from different sources. • . • 
These art* presented liere »nthout mtMliBcation of thought but 
in the simplest language pmsible to reach the minds of chil- 
dren of the lower grades of public sdiools.** 

^ Mildlf instructive are the appealing stories about the be- 
ginnings <rf things, tales of animaU and e%^yday life in the 
bush, and "The I^egend of Xgurangurane^ a great magician 
who was the son of tlie crocodile. Togetlier they reveal the 
evils of greed, jealousy, ingratitude, and other undesirable 
human trails. 1 he inclusion of proverbs, chanU and songs, 
and the names of peopk^ create a strong sense oi authmticity. 
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West Africa 



This area comprises Nig^» Nigeria, Mali» Upper Volta. 
Dahomey^ Togo, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Ubcria. Sierra Leone, 
Guinea, Portuguese Guinea, ScnqpJ^ Caeaibia, and Mauri* 
tania,^': [■■/^: ■ " \ . 

A ^-ast amount o£ folMore has been recorded in West Africa, 
where, however, there remain still untouched areas for the 
collector The Hausa tales clearly m*eal a Muslim influence* 
preserved both tltrough oral transmission and in Arabic manu- 
scripts. The Voruba have a rich mythology, as is sliown by 
Harold Courlander. The epic Sundmta is still part of cml 
literature in the western savanna r^on. The Ashanti have 
Anansi the Spider, while the Hausas tell about Spider, or Gi;^ 
and Jackal and less often about the Harc» Zoma The Voruba 
have Ajapa the Tortoise, or **bald-headcd elt** 



STUDIES AND COLLECTIONS FOR ADULTS 

19. Barker. VViUiam and Cecilia Sinclair. 

West ArwcAN rout-TAixs. With frontispiece k ts draw- 
ings by Cedlia Sinclair. New foreword by Hermese 
Roberts. Northbrook, UU Metro Books, i97«. i8j p^ 

PZ&i.Bt7 We 

The author, formerly (nrincipal of a government teacher* 
training institution, collettcd these 36 Spkkr (Anansi) tales, 
how and why iitoriei^ and Mirchen from its first students, 
mature men who had liad experience in their distria schools. 
In his introduction he describes a setr^ for village story^ 
telling; discusses the European impact a^tloM Coau peoples, 
xad commenu on the tales and their equivalenU in mher 
cultures. The Uories are short, frequently didactic, with edi- 
torial interpolations pointing out AnansTs -wicked ways.** 
Anansi is depicted as conniving, malevolent, and greedy; as in 
roost of the Sl^dor stories. Two stories haw a ttgcr as central 
character. A fc>otnote expbins that in West Africa the tig^er is 
a let^ianL 
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80. Basden, George T* 

NlG£R IbOS; a OKISCRIPTIO:^ OF THE FRlMfTlVE LIFE, Cl/STOMS 
AND ANIMISTIC B£Ll£FS, JtC.. OF THE lilO PEOPUSI OF NlCCRIA 
BY ONE WHO, FOR THIRTY-FIVE Y*:ARS, ENJOYED THE; PRIVI- 
LEGE OF THEIR INTIMATE CONFIDENCE AND FRIENDSHIP. With 

70 Ulustratfons and a sketch irwp and a new bibliographi- 
cal note by Jolin Ralpli Willis. cd.] New York, Barnes 
& Noble [1966] 456 p. 0X515-834 1966a 

. « . a fundainental study o{ many aspects of Ibo life and 
culture." In a bibliographical note to the 1966 edition^ John 
Ralph Willis comments on the uniqueness of tin's work, a 
produa of the missionary^author s long residency among the 
Ibo, when he became familiar with ancient customs and tradi* 
tions ordinarilf concealed from the stranger. His full bibliog* 
raphy (pv 440-445) has seven sections. 

The author introduces synipadietically the plight of the Ibo 
at a time when ♦'the balance of life [was] disturbed"^ by die 
gradual demise of "native law and custom** under British 
administration. He tells of the difficulties of acquiring reliable 
information on old beliefs ^nd customs, stressing that **the 
substance of this book is ccKicerned with the Ibo people as 
they werr—not as they are at the present day." 

Chapter 55^ '^Fireside Stories,*' supplies nine Ibo narratives 
and a number of fwrONerbs. Four talcs about Tortoise as 
trickster reveal his greed, cunning, anal lack of scruples. Of 
potential interest to children are a puzzle story» ''Oliji and Her 
Three Suitors.** and "Cod and the Two Brothers." 

Other examples of narratives and proverbs appear in chap- 
ter 26, "Fables— Folklore— Proverfw.** of the author*s earlier 
Among the [bo$ of Nigeria, a 1921 work reprinted by Barnes 
k Noble, of New Vork, and by Frank Cass, of London, in 1966 
(DT5,5,Bj 1966). Eight of the 10 untitled stories aire about 
animals; each is didactic. Here arc variants of *The Hare and 
the Tortoise^ In which Frog races Deer, and *Tug of War,** in 
which Tortoise pits Buffalo and Elephant against each other. 

ti« Cania» Gaston, rom^4 

CorcTEs Mossi AcruELS; ETL'DE ETiiNo-LiNCUisTiQCiE* Dakar» 
IFAN* 1969* s6i p. map. (M^moires de rinstitut fonda- 
menul d*Afrique noire, no. 8s) PL85tt.Cs 

Text in Mossi and French^ 
Bibliography: p. {5S7l-S4<>- 

An analysts of 225 traditional tales recorded by hi^ school 
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ftudents in the capiul city of Ouapidougoiv Upper Volta, 
resulted in this compiiauon of 15 storiev set down both in the 
Mossi lan^jiage and in literal French tnuulations. They are 
followed iff an exsunination of traditional tale»— their genrei» 
themes, characters, and literary and cultural values. Genres 
represented include the etiological, trickster. moraU and en- 
tertaining stories. *'Le Prin<« des ParoIeT and "Lc Prince des 
Mcnteurs** revolve around remarkable children. 

A short survey of the Mossi. their way of life and language* 
introduces the work. 



22. Cardinall Allan W. 

TaUS lt>U> IN T0COLANn> TO Wlflldt tS ADDED ITHE MYTlllCAL 
k TRADmONAL HISTORY OF DaOOMMA, BY E. F* TaMAKU>£« 

Westfiort^ Conn., Negro Unintvrsiifles Press (1970) tgo jk 

CRs6aT6C5 1970 

Repfint of the sgsi ed. 

Myths, legends, and tales told to the author by '*peasanu aiid 
hunters.** 

In his Imroductory chapter the authm^ describes the land and 
tu inhabtcanu» commenting thac the 'Veal difference between 
African peasantry and European ^ . « is that the superstitions 
are actuaUy believed in and not half believed in* « « » They 
aie not mere tales to while away the evening hows; they axe 
real happemng^*^ He provides some one hundred stories 
iltustra^ig the great range of lore: creadon myths^ tales of 
littfc people and Anansi^ bow and why narratives^ cumulative 
stories» and dtdac±k tales (why a wonian docs not diooie her 
husband herself. w4qr children nmu obey their eklen). Tte 
Enal chapter presems the legendary history oC the Dagomba 
peoplet the fac^nnings of totemism. stories ol tsmine fftk- 
doding Tar BaAy stories)* and legends <tf rulers^ 
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25. Courlaiitler, H^rolti. 

Tales op Yorub^ cods and iierqcs. Decorations by Larry 
Lurin. New Vork, Croivn Publishers [1973] 243 p. 

OR360.Y6C68 1973 

Bibliography: p. 

EARTH ANP SKY 

Earth and Sky 
Went hunting. 
They mied a bush rat. 
Earth claimed to be the elder. 
Sky also claimed to be the elder. 
Then Sky-owner moved away. 
The yam roots stopped growing. 
The tiiaize gave no more kernels, 
Mothers went searching for water. 
Babies became faint and cried* 

In a handsomely decorated work» a well-known folklorist in- 
troduces miJjor deities of the Yoruba pantheon. Beginning 
with a preliminary historical sketch of the Yoruba people and 
their gods* the orishas, his stories tell of beginnings--divina- 
tion and the makit^g of land and peoHe by Oblata, King of 
the White Clolh--^f lessef deities, water spirits, and great 
heroes. Notes provide specific background for each narrative, 
and appendixes descrihe Yoruba religious traditions in the 
Americas, Haiti, Trinidad, and Cuba aad give examples of 
Cuban Yoruba nattatives, drum music, and songs, A glossary 
is also included. 



^i. Citmise, Florence M*, and Henry W, Ward, 

CUNNIC RABBtt^ jAlL Sf mER, ANo THE CfTHVL BEEF; WEST 

AnucAfi rout tAL^s. illmtrations by Gerald Sichel. Fore* 
word by Hennesc E. Roberts. Chicago, Afro^Am Press» 
1969. s5<^ p. GRssoX:? >9^9 

Reprint of the i90j e<J. 

Temne animal natrati^-es seleacd from i«5 stories gathered 
from the childrett in a mission schooU In their introduaion 
the authors describe rfie method of recon&ng the stories, as 
well as the traditli^i literature itself, and give an account of 
-the inner Hfc o| tb* A*^^** as seen by •'an educated 
native.** 



studies and Collections for Adults ■'■■r'^ 27. 

The stories center largely on animals, although a few 
Mdrchen are included. The authors note that human qualities 
and characteristics are ascribed to the various animals--Spider, 
Cunning Rabbit, Deer, Leopard, Turtle, Elephant, Lizard, 
Chameleon, Cat, and Hawk — and call attention to the iinpor- 
tance for the native of the cunning and cleverness evidenced 
in narratives about these creatures. They point out the like- 
ness of Mr. Spider to Brer Rabbit, although the former is 
vicious and the latter is not; to Annancy, of the West Indies; 
and to Hlakanyana, of South Africa. Cunning Rabbit appears 
more amiable and intelligent than Mr. Spider. 

Rambling descriptions frame the tales, which are presented 
in pidgin English^ their natural flow constantly interrupted 
by paternalistic and pedantic interpolations. The work is 
flawed further by an oveweening sense of superiority of the 
white man» but it has, nevertlieless, usefulness as source ma- 
terial for narratives for children, since all of the stories would 
appeal to them. Riddles are included. 



25. Dayrell, Elphinstone. 

Folk stories from Southern Nigeria^West Africa. With 
an introduction by Andrew Lang. New York, Negro Uni- 
versities Press [1969] XV, 158 p. GR360.N5D18 1969 

Reprint of the 1910 ed. 

In his introduction to these 40 narratives gathered by a 
district commissioner, Andrew Lang points out likenesses to 
traditional lore in such cultures as the Australian and the 
Welsh and also identifies certain animal stories as "J"^' ^ 
Stories.'* Other tales, he notes, explain customs and illustrate 
morals: "Never kill a man or a woman because you are envi- 
ous of their beauty, as, if you do, you will surely be punished** 
and "Never marry a stranger, no matter how pretty she may 
be." •Hi'he Woman With Two Skins," "The King's Magic 
Drum,*' and "Why the Sun and the Moon Live in the Sky" 
have the greatest appeal for children, the last having been 
retold in Blair Lent*s Caldecott Medal-winning picture book 
of the same title. 



«6. £dgar» Frank. 

Hausa tales and traditions; an English translation of 
Tatsuniyoyi na Hausa. Translated and edited by Neil 
Skinner. With a foreword by M. G. Smith, v. 1. New York, 
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dqiHa^ 9fMl "TTablr of Crass jtrfrrcno^ u> die Or^sinl 




The fim im a pvofocied ttee&rolane rrawlafkiM of fiank 
Eil^r^ft T4itf«rai^K0yi jmt Hsmsm^ m coitccfinw of Ifaan foOLkR^ 
dcvribed bf %L€L StmiA m Im iotcwonl m ""a ^nn n clifi ' 
<i»c body afdSwaqne Mtriri^K mamh U iriMdhu btfjag capliady 
Sahae^ h of pot €ihii c i g i j|ihii: sig^^iCMCC*.*^ Saudi abo 

ifae w€A of octor Bmidi oBciai» m ulie icid of col- 
, HmsM maenfs aad f!ie Btfratwrr itidf m gcwm and 

of the E4gy »*ori^ ^ iriMirta^ 

widdtcK a lew 
he taib 

^ofJ 

ThemmaM »m^agai m m fofis; MmOj 
dm PfiOt^ Hm^ >cM» liomr md Ifyma; Cwrkafwci^ 
Ecfaflk and Odbcr S mcotypw MfflraKwng Mca and Woooi. 
YoMK M« and U^iSdemc Kkauia Tafetc aad Cato* At Law. 



«7.EIBvAlfr«d«L 

TiR Yosx-mMiLMUiic^ ffiorw or «k Susirs Comt ot 
Wm AnmK "nmm. mwiam^ kamotk <i?trenK tjkm,, 
MJHCWAOE^ tnc With aM ,* y | >^r ^i ' coooaWi^ a <aoiBd|fih 

A drtailfd cmIjf bf a faifiawim liJkiit wtidi io part deib 
««cl| tbr piDwcfb» and calct of Om YonritauL In ''TUk^Loiv 
Talo^ li^ tgf^frf of dbric ^^avf hi^dj ^ $9kx w ^^f^ and ihc 

iCwcf il of ttflMMi aic attaclMd to cadi tst 
IML aM idb» n»y be 9qp»dcd at Um^ dkp^^ 

loricft indbde «om ^hom Tcvtohr ""of fhowinrt 
_ tiicMT »<iwi cJW /lpt«i die biM beaded dW, iriho 
take* dMT pfaNDe af Amooi ^ cridtpiov 0«hcn aiir 

lllirfwrn^ Oat of dNWi ffiwflrtt i^pgi^ jegiof a 
Ipid wba -ttd9i ipidai^^MQI jiptbfiipiu 4Mdy fvaf bceMdC * 
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Yott flWit nonr tma faadLT 

IV MC lene foor oadtr 

Scon iriil lead thb cndc. 
' * To the htonwl} FWBcr^ 

Tlu» «mk kas ben rcpriotcd bjr Bent Fn» of Oucaigo 

OottCffapvDt in The Nctfaoiawk (pT^fKLE^ 

Other ^M*<*Tf- hf the "^ fc *** ' f ^ M »AiMt f ^ f p^y^ naa fy yA if 
iadade The EveSpeakim^ Fe^pUs of ike SXtme Comsi of Wesi 
Afn£m» Their ReB^om, Mmmmert^ CuUomu, Lnts^ iMmgm^ges, 
etc (f Awdoiu OiapBiaM and Halt iSgo. F PTywi F44) 1.. 

TXr TjMSpemkimg Peoples «f iir CMtf ComT of West AfrieaL 
Their ReSgiom, MeMmers, Cmsiom$^ Lmmt^ Lmmgiu^ges, eU, 
<Lfl«do«u e hiiMT awd Hafll iW}. 513 pt DTssiJEiqu 
«iwwrd hf Bern Tttsm at CUpa^ (pTsiiuE^ i^fif) and iijF 
Aathropolopcal Pafaficatiaa» hi i^ogueAML Tfar Nether- 
lands |DTya4»,E4 i^^KJu 



}w hjr AJAcrt 8L liotdL Bcmpo* Be!tf?^'^wJ[tj|fii] 
51$ ft CSE^AM^I^ 

ifUff^ ■tfratinyi ^ i^t f tt frffliffi tfi ff ff ff Wi T*tf OviflibiHMhi-. Jan^. 
Cuta^ hjr their MBiwonary^inwfMlnr^ aad later trmiiai^d 
Cngfith* ifptfMJVt but 9 lej^utAt of ^thc jrcat leici vtMr of 
imcoBcwd aad tmf nnHl^tfcrf ftoricft^** te a pnebeie the con- 
pSer itafcf that be faoi* hept the texts as fyftMwt at 

pcMiible to the orip&aisw la htt fMnote tJectiow he hat oot 

a^ra^md io their otigisial thyibm. Or. Atfaen & loedL 

iDflflmentt on the ff^rff tf^ and ftmctnre of th^ tales aod their 
lyfaifemlilpf 10 fr ^f p i iithcr« 
The talc* depict the cooipiexitiei of fffiiff'*^f*ff|ii^*^f*ff*^ 

theoM^'aMS^ MMrqnoC^ ttepmothen m kpm |^ 

her ftiendi front catM^btdt,.. 
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Fqt«lbrrq> Vicsor Ftan^oisL 

Cjoostes romjumxs oTAntiQec orriryvtAix, Pk;£ci£d^ <ran 
csiai SOT la Uacntfitre mervcOIcttse des noox. Kounr. id, 
36^^ d'ltae pcic InMiff: Avam^opos par Robert 
Cbraevin. Paris» Gu-P. Matvmmniyc cf Larosc 197«- 5MX p. 
(Les Uttetaturcs popniures de toate ks itafinm Koctr. 

InfftnW bibBognphiral rcfieraiccsu 

Aa cssary bj Robert Camcvui,. then setreiaire perpetual de 
tAcademie det saenees doutre-mer, idexuifyuig caxfiar coHec* 
tors and their work and indudiag a biography o£ Eq nilhffq , 
mtradiiccs this rich anpesd^tan of West African nanathnet. 
The sttady also conrains a dftailfd exanunatioQ of foIUare — 
its jgtmesw rrbfiomhipfc to other cdatrev fhftnry characters 
(anrmal, huflsaa^ and stqxmatur^ and nodi^. The talcs 
are atraa^ed by ethnic origin, with eyplanaimy notes when 
necessary. 



3a Finnegapt. Ruth IL. icon^^ 

Ijmmx sir4;ig|ES Am* srcntr-xaxiNC. Otfori Cbrcndon 
Prest, 55Z p^ (Oitfard Eanry of Ahican hteraturc) 

CR36CLL6F5 

Btfafiognpby: pu [$5»l-35*' 

isk the first part of this tivopait iwork* a Bridsh scholar pro- 

videt a itetailed* authorita^ve ilesariptioQ ol ^ 

of nortPmi Jicna Lcoocw their vilbgo^ ikv 

fsBoSk^ life; and re^^on. She then analym then- oral liteia- 

tttfc, efftphatiring iu artistic exprestion. genesis,, jmd cfasiifica- 

ticMiu as wn as the ftoryieUer and the occasiom for storyteffing^ 

Thr second pan coosmu oC storiet in three eategoriei: 
people^ Kano fa Hj;^ Cod^ as wdtt as a ttory duractrr) and 
ongint (the beginnh^ of tittiq;s9» ^uA animafau A sekction of 
proverbs aoMl riddles loUows. Tim appendixes contain wm 
^with swdto-nwd transiartion** and a list of narrators, 

* . ^ a meaty coMe ct ion ^ prondinga fanrish backgiroitti\d(^^ 
the setting and the society, btu Masved by madeqttase conipnra^ 
tive notes" (Richard Mr Donon« in Im dfnam FoUthr^^ 

st^tfuSeeitem s*). 

In her later OnU LiierMikf^ jis 4frkm ( L ondo n, Claiendon 
JhFttK $9ieL %ix^ ssS {Oxfofd fifarary of African Uievatof«) 
nJfeioJF^ the atnhor provides a thorov^ atulysit of the 
otal tiadirion. 
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$U Chadammi^ Bakare^ and Ulli Brier. 

Nor cviif Goo » ure ginocwt: Yokusa mxtm. Londoou 
Hrtwrmjm i JEdocaiiooal, ic|6IL 5$ p. (Al^cao writers 



Twauj oibcly irooic nanatim fMrovide tmigitt into Wot 
AfiricM phnotophagj nunidfti tmmib lni«»n oatwe and us 
foMoL A Mall oumfccr with Iskdy ^^ppeat far cthtUbca t»- 
dode nrhe IVic That Boik Over Dirties ItielC teuM 10 
CHawale Jdewi^s Nigerim FMk Tsia 0um SS^ as /The 
KoBtor Who Was Kioif 2 ^Itfhat ao <W 
Down A YoMiig Man Caa*t See Sfanrftng UjC a tale aboos 
the vafaie of the Md; ami ^'HaCfcd 

It Is ol No Use 10 Aayfaodrr which deals with hynttoide. 
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JoSus Letter has adapted two of them in his Black Folktales 
(iian i88)r "Laige Eyes Produce Many Tears'* as nThc Girl 
With the Large Eyes'" and IVtse Ifan Sohes His Own 
PkoUcms** as "HThe Old Man Who Wouldn't Take AdviceJ** 



32- Graham. Lorenz Bu 

Hour Goo FIX JosiJkn. Wood engravligs by Letterio 
Catapai, Xew Voit» Rejnal Hitduock {1946] m-u 171 p. 

GR550.G7 

A sckctioo of Bible stories told ^in the ^leedi patterns and 
images of African peapScT The author dtsowses both the 
idiom of the West Afncan. which he heard in Uberia, and 
the stories^ which have been **sci down as an African lad 
might tell them to his frknds."* CoDuncnting on pronuncia- 
tioQ and ihytfam. he defines such words as ^palaver"* and 
•'pkan.*' A volume produced with many striking wood en- 
grarittgs. 

Five of the stories have appeared as individual pictuie 
bobki^ all pufelishfd in " Xew York tif CimwiSb Evinj Man 
Heart Lay Dawn, with picttues by Colleen Browning (i97o)» 
the story of the Ifativity; A Road Dovm in the Sea, with 
pictures by Grcgprio Prestopino Od7^)» ^ story of the 
Eicodns: Dmnd He No Fear, with pictures by Ann Grifalootii 
(S97i)» the story of David and Goliadi; 0>d Wash the World 
and Start Affun, with pictures by Clare Romano Ross (1971) » 
the story of Nbah and the flood; and Hongrj Cateh the 
Foolish Bay, with paures by James Broinu Jr. (1973)* the 
parable of the prodigal son. 



^ Ht^'skovitv Melville J*« and TnuoM S. Herskovits, 

OaHOMCAM liAKXATIVE; A CXOSS^ULTUKAI. AMAt.YSU. Evamk 

too [IlL] Northwestern Univmity Press U95l^\ xvi^ 490 
p. (Northwestern University^ Evamton* IU< African stud- 
ies, no. 1) CR56aD5H4 

extend the knowlo^e of African literary resoctrces and to 
dispel the notions that Africans tell only simf^ animal 
storksw** two well-known anthropologists have lekcted 15s 
Airrmlo (myths) and AeAo ' (tales) for their study of the 
Dahomean oral tradition. These are preceded by a description 
of the antbotsT methodology, an examination of narrative 
formib classifiration scheme (including riddles, proverbs^ and 
verse), theme*!, valuev and style, and a discussion of a **cm9r 
cultitral approakh to mythL** 
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Nanaiives fellow groaped as: exploits of tiie god^ divina- 
tioa; hunter stories; enfant terrible tales — ^about twin^> 
orphans* and the abnormally bom; Y6 stories — about a con- 
niving, gluttCMious^ impulse being sfnritusdly akin to Spider 
and Hare; historical tales; tales of women — about kn'e, in- 
trigue; and betrajal; explanatory and moralizing tales; and 
miscellaneous tales. Each area opens with a list of dramatis 
personae. Explanatory- footnotes are employed when necessary* 
Hunter stcnies and enfant terrible tal» are valtiable srarces 
for a reteller. 



54« Herzog^ George, and Charles G. Blooah. 

Jabo psoverbs fsom Lib£3ua; maxims in the life or A 
NATIVE TRIBE. Loodon, Oxford University Pressip 1936^ 
27* p* PN6519J15H4 

The numbered pro\erbs and sayings which compose this work 
are grouped as Proverbs: i) Xattne (Phenomena of Nature, 
Plants^ Invertebrates^ Ft^ Amphilnans and Reptiles^ BinH 
Mammals); s) Cultiu^e (Food and Tobacco, Object^^ of Use, 
Human Behavior and Pursuits, Social Relations); 3) People 
(Types, Attributes^ The Human Body); and Sayings: Sayings 
Similar to Proverbs, Definitions, DeKxiptive Sayings* and 
Idiomatic Sayings. 

Recorded by the autfuH- and his liberian assistant v^iile 
conducting a study of muiiic and signaling for the Dqxutment 
of Anthrc^iology o£ the University of Chicago^ the teaOs ap- 
pear here first in die ori^nal language, with an interlinear 
translation^ and then in English. Each is defined. Parables or 
stories explain die proverb or sayli^ in -some instances. <^ie 
of these, '"One does not see tlie coming of sleep,** appears in 
expanded form as ^HThe One You Don't See Coming^ in 
Courlander s The Caw-Tail Switch (item 51). Other examples 
of Hcr^eog's parables with storytelling possibilities are saying 
81, . » one doesn't shake Iiands with a crowd," whoch is 
included in Tlie Caw-Tail Swiuh as "Oon'c ^ke Hands With 
Everybody**; and saying ij^ in which *nronoise sa)*»: one per* 
son alone has no wisdmi.'' Tlie latter, often found as a story 
with Ananse or Tortoise as liero, explains why knowledge 
and wisdom are Mattered tliioughoul the worid. 

An introdijction discusses the role of tlie prmerb and its 
related forms in African society. Appendixes list proverbs and 
sayings accompanied by parables or stories, sources, and a 
comparison of Jabo (Crebo) and Kru proverbs^ A subject 
iffdex is prwidecL 
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55. IdewLu Olavale; and Omocayo Adu, 

NiCERiAV F<njL TAL£s. Tokl CO and edited by Barbara SL 
and Wsirren S. Walker. Text decoradoiis by Maigaret 
Barboun New Brunswick, NJv Rutgers Univeraty Press 
[1961] 113 p. GR560LN5I3 

Thirty-seten Yortiba tales ''taken almost entirely verbatim 
from oral renditions*" were icAd to tbe editxnns by two yotmg 
college students from Nigeria. In their richly informative in- 
trodtuxion the editors describe the backgrounds of the stu- 
dents, Mr. Idewu* a Christian convert^ and Mr. Adu, a Muslim. 
They throw li^t upon the N^^erian dramatic tradition in 
storytelling and "the alteration of traditional tales to fit the 
demands o£ a changing cultural ^tuation,*" eig., use of a bed 
instead of a sleeping mat, mvcs sharii^ one house with their 
husba n d instead of each havii^ her own, and'husbands and 
wives eating together, formerly frabidden. They omment 
further that the tales retc4d by the Christian show greater 
changes than those retold by the Muslim. ^ 

. The editors have followed - the- Thompson index of types 
"as much as possible** in their groupings of the narratives into 
Tales of Demon Lovers; Pourqu<M Stories; Moral Fables; 
Trickster Tales; and Fertility Tales. They point out char- 
acteristics of each category, explaining their ccMnmentary in 
the notes (p. 77-109), and indude a bibliography (111- 
113). 
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Small Ixiu^eum block pruus; based on phocographs of 
N^erian art objeas^ add to die interest and attractiveness of 
thebook. 



3(5, Itayexni, Phfbean. and Pfcrcival Currey, comps^ 

Folk TALCS ass> fabi fs, London, Penguin Books [igss] 
i« pu (Penguin West African series, WA3) CR350UI8 

In their preface to this coUcction West Ahrican narratives, 
the compilers note that the Yonxba tales '^have been more 
carefully selected and translated . . * {whereas} most of the 
others have been got together as ttznc and occasion allowed, 
and they have been kept tmchangied, as the translators re* 
membered them* without being ^written up*' to make them 
more interesting or more attractive:. It should be borne in 
mind that the translators of many of these storks . . * are 
unskilled in translating and are not profiessiottal stoiytclIerL^ 
Cdntmning their eacaminatioo of folk tales in d&e introdoc- 

. . tioiv thecxmpakrs contend that the uanslatiom hsive lost ''two , 
important il^xxgi ^ . . many of the jokes and the puns; and 
the fonny twists of lai^iuage that the listeners origuially en- 
joyed * * . [aloi^ with] the special soiigs that are so o&en 
part of them, especially those of the Yonibas.'* Thtu ''these 
finished iolk stories from West Africa are without their 
distinctive African dress** and are **merciy the plmn" stories. 
Further, they discuss the bad^ground of the caks an^ 
of the traditions and ideals dt the peoples. Three recurrent 
themes — the value 61 knowledge, the importance of good 
social* behavior, and the upbrit^ii^ <^ diildren — ^arc dis- 
cussed. _ . ' 

~ The^^ is arranged by people and area: Yoruba 

Stories, Isoko Stories, Gokl Coast Stories, and Sierra Leone 
Stories. The Yoruba are classified by geiue. 
A useful source for r esearch . 



57« Johnston, Hi^ A. S*, td. and tr, 

A SELEcnoN or Hausa stories. Oxford, Oarendon Press, 
igGfi. 241 p. (Oxford library of African literature 

PIJ8^JC95E5 1966 

Appendix in Hausa. 

A former British official in Nigeria, Johnston has drawn mote 
than half of the 86 narratives in this text from Frank Edgar's 
TaUuniygyi na Hatisa, a tfaree-volume work in Hausa— ""easily 
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the LiTgest repository of folktaks to be found in any African ' 
language.** 

In his introductioo he surveys Hausa society and examines 
the Hausa language and the w<Hk of colfectors; in particidar 
John Alder Burton and Frank Edgar, He comments <m the 
antiquity of the tales, their significance^ g^ieral characteristics 
of each genre, and dramatic presentation. 

The tales are arranged as follows: The Anunal Stories, The 
Fairy Tales, Historical Legends and Fragments, True Su>ries, 
and Fiction. Pro^^erbs and Aphorisms also iorm a section. The 
appendix consists of six tates in the Hausa language. Eadi 
narrative has an af^^ended note that provides source informa- 
tion and*, when necessar^v citation of textual alterations and 
explanatory materiaL Parallels to Brer Rabbit stories are 
specified* 

Three tricksters share the role of protagonist in the animal 
stones: the cunning, malevolent, and ruthless Spider, oi the 
Stidanic peoples; the sly, resourceftd, and generaUy sa^ackms 
Jackal, of the Hamites; and the mischievomly clever Hare; of 
the ''Bantu - (encountered les6 frequently than the other two), - 
The author notes that Zomo {Hare) is so unquestionably one 
of Brer Rabbit's grandfathers that he has taken a small 
liberty with the translation and called him Rabt^ 

Tlie fairyuks aboimd in djinns, ogres, mysterious old 
women, and shape-changers (animal and human). A number 
of these, like 'nrhe Girl and the Frog and the Chiers Sott,** a 
Cinderella variant, resemble well-known Eiuropean favorites. 

Flavor is added throi^hout by the rctenticm irf such phrases 
as ''God grant you forgiveness.** the standard greeting for a 
man of learning. 



38. Nassau, Robert H. 

Where animals talk: West African folk lore tales. 
New York, Negro Universities Press [1970, €1912] 250 p. 

GRs5oi45 1970 

The author notes in his preface that the typical native African 
Ekano^ or legend, is marked by repetition and is "of very 
indent origin ... in supposed prehistoric times^ when Beasu 
and Himian Beings arc asserted to Imve lived together with 
social relations in the same commimity, . . . The most dis- 
tinctive feature of these Tales is that, while the actors are 
Bcast4» they are speaking and living as Hunoan Beings, acting 
as a beast in a htmun environment; and, instantly, in the 
same sentence, acting as a htmian being in a beast's environ* 
mem.** He commenu also on the prevalence of a ''powerful 
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personal fetish-dbann known as 'Ngalo*; a fetish almost as 
i^uable as Aladdin's Lamp of the Arabian Nights," points 
out possible Aiabic influences, and describes the setting for 
storytelling: "*At nigjit, all gatlier around the camp-fire; and 
the Tales are told with, at inter\'als, accompaniment of drum; 
and parts of the plot are illustrated by an appropriate s(Mig, or 
by a short dance, the platform being <mly the earth, and the 
scenery the forest shadows and the moon or stars." 

The collection, predOTiinantly animal tales, is divided into 
three parts representing the Mpongwe, Benga, and Fang 
peoples. Each section has a short introduction, and each tale 
is preceded by the dramatis pcrsonae and an explanatory 
note. An index supplies a list of tlie animal names then used in 
WestAfrica. 



59. Niane, Djibnl T. 

SiJNDiATA: AN EPIC OF OLD Maix Translated by G. D. 
Pickett. [London] Longmans [19^5] 9^ P- ™^P- (Forum 
^ ^ series) ^ - DTSS^ 2^5»3 

Translation of Soundjata. 

I am a griot. It is I, Djeli MamcHxdou Kouyat^, son of 
fiintou Kouyat^ and Djeli Kedian Kouyatf, master in the 
art of eloquence. Since time immemorial the Kouyat& 
have been in the service of the Kcita princes of Mali; we 
are vessels of speech, we are the repositories which har- 
bour secrets many centuries old. . * . without us the 
names of kings would vanish into oblivion, we are the 
memory of mankind; by the spoken word we bring to life 

Ihr 4w^ ^ «tL p1mK nf king&_Jor younger ■genera^ 

tions. . . . Listen then, sons of MaH, children of the black 
people, listen to my word, for I am going to tell you of 
Sundiata, the father of the Bright Country, of the savanna 
land, the ancestor of those who draw the bow, the master 
of a hundred vanquished kings. 

Thus begins the epic of Sundiata, which recoimts his birth, 
childhood misfortunes, and rise to greatness as a warrior and 
the founder of the empire of Mali. The author heard this 
hero tale first from "an obscure griot" (a bard^toryteller) and 
subsequently translated it into French. Comparable to epics 
of India and the western world, this story has interest for 
children. For a variant adapted to young people, see Bertol's 
Sundiata: The Epic of the Lion Kittg (item 50). 
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40. Rauray. Robert S. 

Akan-Ashajcti folk-tales. Illustrated by Africans of the 
Gold Coast Colony. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1930. xx. 
275 p. plates. GR36oj\55R3- 

Se\enty-five Ghanaian taHes, **die gleanings, if not of 'a thou- 
sand and one nights^' at least of many scores of e\'enings spent 
sitting in a circle after difirk in die village street or. if in the 
rains, in some open pato^ (diree-walfed room) with the four 
sides of die g^e kesie i(big court)'ard) of the compound 
thronged wxh villagers garthered under ilie dripping eaves to 
hear and to relate Uiese aales.** The narratives, rendered In 
die vernacular and accoiupanied by Twi texts, have a preface 
in which the audior descrtJies his method of collecting and 
translating them. Funlier, he explains their origin, nature 
role in society, and classificatioa. , 

In these vigorous and entertaining stories — whether droll, 
ctunulative, moral, or how and why — the world of men and 
animals come together. Anami. sometimes man, sometimes 
spider, is the hero (or antihero) of most of the tales. The 

— tellings are pleasing in their rhythmic presentation. Formula — r 

beginnings and endings, Twi words and colloquialisms such 
as '^old-woman-grandmother,'* interpolated songs and re* 
frains, and ideophones— words like "Fre! fre! fre!'* to express 
the swishing sound of a leopard's tail — create a sense of 
atmosphere. 

One of the sources used by Harold Cburlander, the collec- 
tion offers much to any reteller. Here, as an example, is the 
beginning of *'How It Came About That Children Were 
(First) Whipped": 

They say t hat (once iipon a time) a great famine came, 

and that Father Ananse, the Spider, and his wife Aso, and 
his diildren, Ntikuma, Nyiwankonfwea (Thin*shanks) , 
Afudotwedotwe (Belly-like-to-burst), and Tikonokono 
(Big-big-head), built a little settlement and lived in it. 
Every day die Spider used to go and bring food, wild 
yams, and they boiled and ate diem. Now one day. Father , 
Ananse went to the bush; he saw that a beautiful dish 
was standing diere. He said, **This dish is beaut if uL" The 
dish said, **My name is not beautiful.** The Spider said, 
"What are you called? * It replied, **l am called Till-up- 
some-and-eat-"" 

Black-and-white drawings and halftone plates by a team of 
12 young African artists harmonize with die text. 
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i:4i.-- — —,edLandtr, 

' Hausa FOLK*iORE» CUSTOMS. Piu>v£KBS, £Ta CoUccted and 
: transHterated with English translation and notes. With a 
V preface by IL R» Marett. New York, Negro Universities 
Press [1969] 2 V. illus. PL8«54A2Rs 19^ 

Transliterated text with English translation and Hausa text 
cm opposite pages. ^ 

Reprint of the 191} cd> 

CosMSitst 1. Pre&ce. Author's note. Alphabet, pt. ]. A 
short history* purportii^ to give the origin of the Hausa nation 
and the story of their convenoon to the Mohammedan re- 
ligion* pt. ; 2. Stories in which people are the heroes and 
hmines. IUmtrati(XQs.---v. 2. pt. 5. Animal stories, pt. 4. Cus- 
toms and art. pt. 5. Proverbs, pt. 6. Notes. Illustrations. 

A study of the Hausa language by an assistant distria com- 
missiraer in the former Gold Coast, also an anthropologist- 
folkloristJinginst.^^^^^^^^ ^ : : 

R. Marett, 

then a reader in social anthioixdogy at Exeter. He describes 
the author's method of reccHding the tales as having had them 
dictated to him by a (scribe) ''of the best class,*Vwho 

knew AraUc and possessed literary skilL 
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Rattray points out that many of the tales "iiivolved, first, a 
translation from Arabic into Hausa; secondly* a transliteration 
of the Hausa writing; and thirdly, a translation into English 
from die Hausa." Thus original form and liavor have been 
preserved. 

Much of the material here is not suitable for children but is 
valuable for the studi^nt of African folklore. The narratives, 
as presented, clearly convey the original style of telling. For- 
mula beginnings and endings enhance the atmosphere of the 
stories: 

A story, a story* This tale is about a maiden. A certain 
man had three children, two boys and a girL . . . This is 
a story about orphans. A story, a siory. Let it go, let it 
come. A certain man . . . That is alL OfE with the rat's 
head. And the moral of all this is, if you see a man is poor 
do not despise him; you do not know but that some day he 
may be better than you. That is alL Off with the rat's 
head. 

The tale content varies. A number of stories center about 
orphans, mysteries like a baby pumpkin^with 2ui ih»tiabl^ 
appetite x\. u swallows all in its way, a magic spoon called 
^*HeIp me/ a talking thigh-bone, and animals. Spider tales 
predorei*jn:jte. Muslim influences are evident in such expres- 
sions as/' i hey adjured her by Allah and the Prophet . . ." 
and "for the sake of Allah and the prophets look after her 
well for me." 



42. Schon, James F., ed. and it. 

Macana Hausa. Native uterature, or proverbs, tales, 

FABLES^ AND HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS IN THE HaUSA LAN- 
GUAGE. Jo which is added a translation in English. Lon- 
don, Sodety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1885-86. 
2 v. in I. PL8234.S35 

Vol. 2 has special tide page: African Proverbs, Tales and 
Historical Fragments. 

Contents: [v.i] Introdurtwry sentences. Proverbs. Letters of 
Dorugu. The life and travels of DdrBgu, accompanying the 
late Dr. H. Barth in A&ica, England, and Germany, as dicuted 
by himself. Narratives, tales, and descriptions, chiefly by 
Dorugu. Contributions forwarded to the author by the Rev- 
erend J. C John, native minister at Lokojah, river Niger. 
Contributions forwarded to the authcMr by Mr. G. A, Krause, 
from Tripoli, in Africa. — [v. 2] English translation. 



39. 
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; : A body of lore set dowa by a missionary in the last quarter 
of the 19th century to give students of the Hausa language a 
connected literature in tlieir own tongue and enable, them to 
become familiar witli it through the medium of their own 
language. The texts reveal much about ; Hausa beliefs and 
attitudes, for example^ about women and slavery, and also 
show LMuslim influences. The genres include Marchen, animal 
ta!e^stories-^depicting"f2Unily-iaa^^ 

of which, "The Story of a Mother and Her Obedient, Son/' is 
a variant of **Prudent Hans" and "Epaminondas." : 



43. Talbot, Percy A. 

In THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. London, W. ^einemann, 
1912. JNew York, Negro Universities Press, 1969] xiv, 
500 p. illus., fold. map. CJN655.T3 1969 

A work undertaken "first, for the pleasure of it, and secondly, 
because primitive races, the world over,: are changing so 
rapidly that it seemed well to place on record the story of a 
people most of whom were untouched by white ' influence 
. . in 1907. ... It has been written in the : intervals of 

40 



cvMnlMPfr t^ii^^ig^MMi iMciiic^^, jrtiMf xm^ttMii' 44[ iiMs^ dk^ii 

li^^HlfUn" .jfclfeiwj fcli^k ^fctP^fcn^ "9^^ 'Jt^lNWB^^^J JMlddt •fcuP^lf Jf^flfilit 'Iw4l?jr^ '^■it^ 

Smt H'jf^ «ft His %%iiJc A t4iiaM «l ifcie t««jl«ili 

mwmMmm m Ai^f^Mmm «V«aAii mmke% ^n^m 'T^^mmt 
Hmm im ^ IMi*^ mmi ""AM tUkm Mri ckr f«if|r TMrvtSi:*' 
lir Miwi* mm mmh lia&i. tiuMrmtm «i Wmmm «mw«if 
nidi 9«r«t «dNi iwt«i «tt tirwiNrinrtt i# ^ mtAmt mmiS^ mi 

a fh m m i$mm U^M mtit m ^^^^ fi m ^^wrg 



fw: ihiiiiA4Mt Ml fMK mmm^ IVMi « mnr tmmimmrf 

mpir MfliyM iiiiifflt^. |ljRmMl| Wt. vfQMk- ml% 

A jim. AflH^^k, m^^jt^g ^^i^y^i jdtf**^^!^ flGSl^^bitMAJ^ ^k^fl^u^^^^^k ^^i^^^^n^^^^ 

J|H|r^ ^T^" ^^^^^^'IN 'P^^^^v. ^Ml^^^^ al^iM^^W (^HI^^WTr ^VHV^SflBMr 'BBiW^*^^' 



0^^$B^ «i ^^'^llllg^^^ iiiw'ia fiitMi *||. Tilt 

fl^Mliit^ ^"''iniMR' '^ItT'^tMiyijivV' tKi^iiV^MB^Ii S^^Mfadtcvi jMttiili^ irihiif 411 ^It^^^ir' 



l«t CM**£ Mkl » iKfc Oie lUjiM mn fai -Umt KjOetf 



TImt iiliilt k m fklfe aiNi iNdMI ita iw iricf fair tb« iiotyldkr^ 

awl M liKitI tfce Kii» mK4 mid, ''IMim h dwr 0^ dl Vpi>> 

iilkim4f^ itiiiiminl liiiaiieii fawxi a f Tfctii ifcr Kit 
dhNMqNI tiliiiitil mm a SmI« «» Mtt0Mr fwt^ 

^L^^^ ........ ii ^^jtkjtt wkTU^^^K^^^ ^M^^^k 1^^^^ ^^^^^i^^i^^^K^g^^ A^^A JMHhhMLl 

Mi Iwf' Hii^ ^MjMMf wr mmBL itwsi 
lit^ l«irMMr mkkmm^ <wi mmt ilwf ai»t 

4*^ 



k««MfL I, w>ii»Mi» ^ggpdfcy »en<c<fe>. ifiE. f|i jk 

'^VImC!' ihwril iM libli #C|pllift IpaCWMN^ iCWMa MklMMi iMMf9^' 



jl^Ml^ jiIImI!' aa(lilbaii'*iii ■'iiaBBliwiiliiWw^N^ .^(imifj^ 44' IWWfciiM^iik, immK' 
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Wfil Alrfciii tiini tl wit usi 
te a~«fMtL Tiln fi«a »imt H»i* ■■uati* % 

fttLUlttli.. . 



: Tmm mm Tm mm nwM gtc *iw i> * Ainc*. 



IHW M»f ««». |<Mi| Hk 



Ttiea 



Ml.«llMliaMM:«»l 



She atlds that the iiat mold the calct ttom iboMr recorded 
mrd-for-wml from Haitsa^ Maul/ and Sivahili ttorytetlert 
aiid dies a tourer ior eadi 1^ 

The aiitlior has IcfH to basic uory ootUnai although the 
hat ijrmided ex(»la«tatory details and has omitted unattractive 
inckkntsw Her style li informal^ {ncorporatiiq; coUoquia] dia* 
log and African name« for such character! a» Giiojo the Hare 
and Nelatu the Uotiess. The animaU themsdm and the 
description 4rf setting convey a seme of place. 

She ha« freely adapted three slonet as pjctore booLfl» all 
published an New Vork by Ckmanl-McCann tn i960. Tke Sky-^ 
Cod SimirM ([59] p. PZH^iAtij Sky tdt« ho«r Ananse won 
the Ashami stories for his own. Anotlier Ashanti ule* TAe 
H ir# dftj pw PZflllAtis Na), is about m yooth who woo a 
chiefutnslup with the aid of a ring; and the animah he 

befriefided. A Nuer tale. Otwe ^5*] p P2i.iAf 15 Ot)w re- 
peals the predicanment of a man who is gtfven a nu^ic ftather 
enabti^tg him to umkrstand the thouf^hts of animah. Elton 
Fax'* ttoft-pencti, hmnofous iUustrattom capture the fta%or in 



4a Appiah^P^. 

AMAitsA tm srmtm: tAtjai wmtm an AsMAim vtuuMSL 
rktnm fay WiW (New Ymk} Pttothem Ao^ib 
fsyiiiisap^ PZS.tA&f7An 

Omicsiii: I. How Rwaiii Ana^ 

ol cmm--«. KwdLu Ananse Md die gmoif tiaa.«-^ How the 
p% KOI his mmt^. Why the lixawd stmches his mcIlt^ 
Kwakit Amem and the wMnpinit cmd.^ Kwalta AMMe 
and the Amioef.^. How tfie limi mmded the mow^* 
llndnesi.-^ How Xwabs AfiaMc botaMe hald^ Bow 
Kwaln A n a me Aatrw^d a Mafgdmit^io. Kwalw Aaaiim and 
the raia malcr.^i i. Why the spidh^^ ha» a nartow waite^it* 
Why KwiluMi Airnnse stays on die «eaii^*-»ts. How widtam 
wm sjatead thtoing M*t the wm-fct 

The saotieib retold hy m ieadbtr«. hafve been temlereil inao 
eaOiMfHal iangisafe. fiSii^t ihekial omlinrii> At km pw^ 
vidbl the yittmif tender with hmtpomij mmerial ami 
titine m w m s fcu o iti i iti. She hm omitted wwti i h ms i I 



^ hdHNe htcw ciicil k taw he sceni 1^ 
of the tahea mppmtet im njMntf^ dUm ilifcanii J^rofet 
$mm tm c«am|ile; ^ttow Kwalw Anaswe Wmi n Mh^ 
4mk With o t^rain of Cmw'' la immd in Rmtniy a 
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Ananse^ ihe SfAder, B€am0^ Poor**" and "'How Wbdom Wat 
Sptt^ Tlirw^twat the WorUT a* hif ^How It Came About 
Tlwt Wbdcwi Gune Amoi^ 

Vcggf Wilion'i lite of African motif » in pictures and bmkn 
makc»anattraMDUie%^im»e« 

The author hat produced three other voluitUA p< Ashanti 
tales: TmteB of mn Aihmnii Father ([London] Deuodb ftgS?] 
157 ^ PZfttA^? Tal). r*e Fintmpptt ChUd, mnd Othtt 
TMtet fmm Ashmnti ((Lomlon] Dcutsch fige^J 17s 
rZat.A&i7 PiJ t ami Thr Childftn of AnM$e {London^ Evan* 
[igM] I7« p. rZjJi^i$ Ch). all illuuralcd in efcaive icratch- 
btnrd technique by Mora Dkkson^ Six of the Mories in 
The FineMpple Child appeared first in Anmnst the Spider^ as 
did (cm of lho*e in TmkM of mn AskAnti Fmther The {^itdren 
of Anmn$e, a fanusy about Ananse's descendants, aho con* 
taim lome of the stories. 



49. Arkhunt* Joyt« C 

Thc A9vcim«s or smrjn; Wcit ArwcAur rout taucs. 
tllmtrated by Jerry Pinkney. Bostoci* Witlc, Brown {1964) 
jSp. P29.iA7Ad 

A brief itttrodisction dcscnbii^ the ynXh^ scene at ti^t« the 
ttotyietlcr^ and Spider* **a tavoriM P^*^ ^ storks of 
West Africa * 71 beciuri he is j«k hU^ 
sets the atafe for these^a siorks. Spider b prcsaited without 
l^auUciosnMssafKllaciLof sctuplk . .. 

Chosen for the yomR chihi the tales include '"How Spider 
Cot A Thin Waist,- nVhy Spkfcr liw in Geilittp,- -How 
SoMer Got a Bald Head**' ^ How Spider Helped a Fishertn^r 
•nlwiy Soidets tiw in Darfc Comets** ^ wiant ol the Tar 
Baby talri, and ntowth^ 

ittiorwat and coni^crsaAioiiaL more Ansericui than African. 
--Why Spiders in Ceilinp" kiclndes a talking house 
episode fwiniscent of ^nir Jackal and the Ct^^ 

*Ho{ wnf fasmana-le^ hotttseT 
riODony aiiswi-iitj.. * 4. 

•That** tMHtr.** nid SpMer hNH&y. "my fc«>« 

ar wfacn I call bo'. I «raMder wbat is 



Hw bntdh fflvstnttoRi. name ki cafar. arc nodmi uNorprc^ 
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50. Beitot, Roland. 

Svhwata: tuk Ert€ of the Lion Ki?hc^ retold. Itftmnood 
by Gregodo PresUiptno* New York, CrowfcU [1970) ^4 

For his rctcllmfi;. the auUior noinA: **I have rdied upon 
several thirteentii-century Arab texts: upon unpubUshii 
manuscrifHv play*, and fragmetvts which my Malian friemls 
gave n^; ami to a lesser extent upon pubitshed fragmcnu^ 
and a recent ediiioa edited by T* Nianc (item 39) of the 
epic as told in tlie town of Djeltba Koro. 

The epic divides naturally into 11 short books cbroniding 
the beginnings of MaU; the rise in Sosso of Sumanguru» the 
"warrior king- who made a pact with the ^'uniioly demons of 
the earth and sky**; die enmity between tf^ people of Mali 
and Sossoc the birth of Mari Dtata. ugly, lame ifth son of the 
King of Mali, ami hts rise from the dust on which he crawled 
to become the dc:;troyer of Sumangtn^ and tite builder of the 
great empire of ancient Mali. Filled with more magical ek^ 
menu than those in the Niani version* picturing drama, 
courage, atid chivalry, and distinfuished by a clear bardic 
style, this work, the first of its kind from Africa for lUldren. is 
a valuable addition to collectiom of beroic Itteraiutc 

51* Gourtamler, Harold, mnd Ceotge Herto^ 

Drawings by Madyc Ux QiasUin: New York* Hdt (1917} 

Twenty*fevcn stories uken primarily fiom tbe Ashaiiti^ 
Mcnde, and ScmuU peoples of West Africa. The nanratiw 
are varied, reprcmtiag the how atid why stories^ p»rablei» 
trkks^ or Aiiansi ulci^ »nd ftilenma ami if^^ 
as **KBssa, the Scroog One**: 

Oner amontt ilie ycnde peopfe in die 

Ibe Sudan there was a strong man named Xasaa Kjena 

Genaiuna. 

M» a stroiig mM.^ 1^ sakt, strangest tiim al^ 
and Tm not afraid of anyilui^*^ 

*'Alrkai Is Maiir llitiigs'^ ami no^ 
aqplattaiory detall^ Muf cev and variants^ 

St. OmtaMier.H^olitwaA 

Tnc HAT^MAHim aMKc, Mt» mm* taus tmm tm €km» 
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• WEST. AFRICA;: 

Illuttralcd by Enrico Amo. New York, H»ramru 

From the AshanU prciple of Ghana come lliese tt ^'Ananse- 
•em** itorkv haK ot abem wiili Aaami che Spider as hero or 
aotibera CompOnd |yy a (oiklorist with the aaauance ol a 
Weu Alrfcan^ the orilrctioo hat an introdtictkm deMTtbmg 
the Aihanti dviluation* at well at concludiiq; notes on the 
ttodci. Here» Mr. CourlamUr dtewibet Aisami't role at trick- 
tier brro» hit place in Athanti Mxiety^ and the human and 
animal woridt in which the ttoriet take place He abo namct 
Ananti't West Indian and Sooth American counterpartt: 
^•Aunl Nancyr •«rter Nancyr -Boiiki,** and m^Malicc." 
FinaUy^ he commenu on each ttory^ tidying background 
infcrmatioa, %iurianti» and soch published tourcet at CapL 
Robert & Rattra/s Ahm^Aihmnii Folk TMUM (item 40) and 
Allan Cardinairt Tmies ToM in T^fofond (item ti)k 



5}. Go^tandcr^ HwtM, 4wd Eaekkl A, Eshiq^yi. comfs. 
Otxm: THE RUMTcig APio omtta taudi mm NittatA. lUitt. 
trated fay Enrico Amo. New York, Harcowt, Brace It 

w<jrid tiflMJ »5s pzaixa 01 

A W^tcm Niieerjan colkctkm ol Yoniba takt. aba omtaintiHp 
smnd from thetbo and tla««mr A ntmibcr mnticM l}a|ia^ t^^ 
Tortdbe^ a Yondm trkkMr aUn to Ammm the SpMer and 
Brer Terrapin* CMhcr tsrprt include the k«emi or ilm« the 
creation myih^ and the how and why tlorr. 

In a iiiat teciioo ol ooica on the ttoriet^ the lotklortst^nthdr 
ditUMCv the dmi role ol fjakpoi in Yombi society at ''a kind of 
yitfdstidL a^tiM whkh hwman bitetkt. hmmm teMm, «** 
mdcal tii««tl% m mcasmtd" and abo at *^ prt^cv^ 
iomt i^imt which mankinJ must contend, • ome tim c t wia^ 
1^ tomet£mct losmg^** Thm ttapa i^ppem not only hi tak* 
hot abo i» myhnc^ such proverbs m ^^Umbu^ 

Ibpa hatnolcipion the groond, he hat wbdM in hit hmL 
^ pmott who fo ddkdent In one qwadicy may he ttrong to 
another^*^ Yoroba kgendt imd creation aaytht are abo db^ 
cnmed^ 

AdcBtional material on toorcct mnI conn w pnu b tonod hi 
llOto lor ^ indiiridnal twwiet. 



S(.l>eel>tjol«;Oii4 

fioub tMa m IttimA. tBiMtaied by Carol Homn 
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Fratcr. Minne8ipoli»» T. S. Deni^oti [1960] 144 p. 

GR360.L5C7 

The author fkUUt$ thai in hit Iranslation he has not deviated 
from the ordinal of diese stories in plot<. thougtit« and puroose 
and that he has used conventional and colloquial English to 
retain the mood and flavw of the original Uks. The Honor* 
able Oscar S. Norman, in 1960 wl?«i he was AssisUnt Secreury 
of the Interior of Iiberia« in cttar^ of die Department of 
Folkways. sat<i that **. . . the authors have preserved the 
spirit and the thougiti purpose in tlnr original as nearly as is 
possible to literature Wansferrcd to another language^ 

The rhythmic narralilves deal with sudi themes as childless- 
ness^ unselfishness, beauty, frieticlship, arnigance, and greed. 
Each has a moral* sometimes stated at the c^aening ol a story 
as in The Handsome Voung Man*": "Too much beauty has 
often become an inconvenience to ttie man or woman who 
possesses ic And this is what this story is about*** Tlie Great 
Pace- ts a variant of The Mare and the Tortoise.^ except 
that hfitre a deer suSrrs the conscqtiences of prtde. The wcll^ 
known trickstert-^Tortoise^ S|Hder« and Cunning Rabbit^ 
enter a number of the tales. 

Incorporated songs and soft charcoal drawings gi%e variety 
to the paqeet and add to the general attractiveness of the 
votame. 



l>oriiae« fVicf C. 

AimtAts mnmn »m Da IjeorAaii^ ahu othmm Wtsr 
AtltiCAM tAMMX lltastratcd by & Irein Wangb^ Indbn^ 
apolis» Bobht^Merrill [igfTo] 68 p. PZ^i J>746 An 

The 10 smrics and proterbs in ihis slim viaiimie were selected 
and translaicd by m paramomit chief df tlie Yarwisi* 
Mebmociob Oiietdam. Lower Nimba County. liberta. The 
narratiiies,, aB but two about animals, are occankmaUy cattby 
and didactic in tone: ^o^Fo learned that we nmm reap trliM 
we tow. Fo^Fo ncvw haiq^ n^le ^mu ttriHggle to rcadi hiaB."^ 
A few ate abont two wdS4nawn trickitm, 
The Monkey ami the SnaiT a variant of The Hate inid 
the Tortoise.** n%'e Oppont rtesklciit Stomach**^ tale of the 
tcbrfUon of tl^ p&rts of the body against the ride ol 
Stoniath-'-^teptesnitt a t^ of story lest famlfiae to wesNA 
ttdtare. ' 
Appen d e d are '"Some f i m nimTt 

tt m dog is pn»sed few hiintiiiji. ^ » Itkely tts hunt tor 
leopanL (tw» mmA praistng aukem mne people try to 
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WEST AFRICA^ 




: 5(L Fuja* Abay«mii, comp. 



FOUITTECN HUNDltCO COWHIES, AND OTHER AfWCAN TALES. 

With an inurdduction by Anne Pellowski. Illustrated by 
Ademola Olugcbefofa. New York, Lothrop, Lee «c Shepard 
Ca Ii97il J56 p. GR56aY6F8 1971 

Animal uks and Marchen make up llic Yoruba uories in this 
fresh Nigerian coUecUon. Many originate ift die "Country o£ 
the AnimaK** where beasts enact the roles of men and, on 
occasion* have encmintcrs with humans; some are etiological; 
others point a nKiral: "If you have a friciu! do not try to fight 
him ev^n if you think you know his secnrts."" Beginnings such 
as •TTierc was a time when no rain fcUf upon tl>e earth and 
the Gtoptdkl not grow . . and "Once, many y«irs ago, there 
w»s » grttt famine ia the OMintry of the Animals • . T 
reflect the c%er consC^int threat of drought and starvaUon. The 
narratives are seasoned with soni^ like this: 

Otuwerl Oiuweri» Goddess of the River. 

I have now returned with eyes of saher and hair 

—^^■"^""^"■:r"^Iike Staix:'^'-'^:^^ - — — - :^ 

Oh* if it be that my husband ts dead. 
Let the face of the mer run blood retl^ 
Or if my husband yet lives^ let him come to tfie 
.■swface^ 

There he will behcrfd his loved one they sent 
crudlfyaway. 

Mr. Oiugebefota^s ink drawti^ in strong line enhance the 
African cfaauracter and attractiveness of the volume. 



57. GuiUot, Ren& 

AvutCAii FOUL TAI& Selected md translated by Gwen 
Matsh, Itlmtnited by William Papas. New York. F. Watts 
€i<|64} 16a pc GRss/aGS 1965 

A sdectlon of tj sftories fredy translated from Gm^llotVIji 
Bkke 9^0tfr^ JU Bmmte rf h Uu^ Aum pmp des bite$, and 
T^Mvaniz €mti€$ dTit/rifiMr^ aU of which had been produced 
hf the audior*. a French schoottcacber* (hiring the to ^ari be 
lived in West Africa. They convey Kttfc if any of the ofi|^ 
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Cotieeihns for Children 
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AMon style* Only names and spcdes of animals and birds 
suggeu their background. However^ a numE>er dt plot$ uxt 
unustaaL mie /Do^kmi' Genie,** about a leper who en- 
coontcred a gtnic in the form of the firebird and was cured on 
condition that he giuird the bird's ^gs» ends less conclusivety 
than^most Afrkan taboo tales, since the violation of trust here 
IS not followed by the leper's restoration to hit former condi- 
ttooi No sources arc dted* 

^ W effective ink drawing are full of action. 



5&. Cuiimai, Frederkv 

^ sTORtEs msf Oma VdciA. 

Nei^^Y^ [i97ij iij p^ iQus. GRs6aM65G8 

Eight tales from the Mosst people arc presented to young 
leaders modi as the author^ today a member of the Upper 
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Volu dckgation lo the United Nation^ heard them as a bojr. 
A foreword bf ProL EllicHt P. Skiiitier^ of C^dumbb Univcr- 
«ty* notes that theie sUMries are •'published here for the first 
turn In anf laoguage."* 

Hie collectioti consists of one kitmre, cr myth, and seven 
. joofemtf, or fa&ytales» only two of the latter being animal 
stories. The JbWe tdBs of Naba Zhi-Wendc; the nTbejT irfto 
rd^ over the Kingddim of Everlasting Truth and created the 
earth and all that dwell therein. Int its account of the eSarU 
of Wfo^iO* a magician* and his Iriend» Tanga^ to rescue thdr 
CamiCes from slavery. **Magic and Friendship^* contains certain 
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elemenis common to the European ^'Master and His Pupil." 
Tlie stories are fresli and reflect tlie customs and traditions of 
the Mossi peoples and their attitude towards age and au- 
thority. African names and words have been retained. A 
glossary translates 64 words and expressions from the Mor^ 
(Mossi) language. The author's black-and-white drawings 
complement the text. 

Guirma has also published in picture-book form the folk 
tale Princess of the full Moon ([New York] Macmillan 
[1969, C1970] PZ8.1.G9.19 Pr). translated from die French by 
John Garrett. 



59. Jabiow, Alta. 

Gassire's lute; a West African epic. Translated and 

adapted by Alta Jablow. Illustrated by Leo and Diane 

Dillon. New York, Dutton [1971] 47 p. PZ8.3J125 Gas 

Four times 

Wagadu rose. 

A great city, gleaming in tlte light of day. 
Four times 

Wagadu fell. 

And disappeared from human sight. 
Once through v-anity. 

^^_.^ ,_^^Once^^ through ^ _ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ; 

Once througli greed. 
Once through discord. ... 

Here we have a poetic rendition of "a legend from the Sudan 
of West Africa, which is, in its present form, at least as old as 
Uie seventeenth century.** In her introduction the author 
notes that the legend is one of the few surviving pieces of the 
still earlier and greater epic, the Dauji. "Afost of the Dawji 
has been lost * . . but it was originally a long, continuous 
epic that chronicled the legendary history of the Soninke 
. . . [and] the rise and fall of their city-state, Wagadu " 

The poem tells of Gassirc, a warrior prince of the ruling 
family who renounces his noble birth to become the first bard 
of the Soninke people, and of the fall of the first Wagadu. 



60. Okeke, Uchc 

Tauss or land of oe-ath: Icbo foijctales, as told and 
illustrated by Uche Okeke. Garden City, N.Y^ Zenith 
Books, 1971. 114 p. PZ8.1.O4 
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Forty traditional Igbo tales, representing /ro, the spoken 
narrative, //ci; the sung, and Iro/Ita, a combination of both. 
The author states in his introduction that these "serve as a 
means of instructing and entertaining the audience.'V A domi- 
nant theme is man's relationship with the seen and unseen 
world. Many of the narratives have animals, such as Mbe the 
Tortoise, a stock hero, enacting the roles of human beings. 
Riddles are included. 

Somber brush paintings complement the mood of the text. 

61. Robinson. Adjai. . 
SiNCiNC TALES OF AFRICA. Illustrated by Christine Price. 
New York. C. Scribner's Sons [1974] 80 p. M1830.A2R6 

Seven Mdrchen and animal stories are prefaced with a short 
introduction that describes African storytelling, pointing to 
the song within the tale, the "action" story which "tells Uself 
in song and bodily motion." and audience participation. Each 
story, preceded by the words of its song and melody lines of 
music, was told to the author by his mother and grandmother 
when he was a child. Two of them, in which huts have rooms 
and Bra Spider wears a top hat and tuxedo, reflect a changing 
world. Animal heroes include Tortoise. Spider, and Baboon; 
other important characters are man-eating giants and genu. 
The didacticism, usually so strong in African talcs, has been 
softened here. Notes explain the meaning of the tales. 
^ ~^JElfStiTe fiill-p^^^ 

62. Sidahome. Joseph E. r ^ 
Stories of the Be.\in empire, Scliool ed. Ibadan. Oxford 
University Press, 1967. 132 p. illus. PZ.J.S567 St 

Nine traditional tales fmm the Edo people as told to the 
author by various storytellers and put into English for use in 
a reader or text for students of English. They lack flavor and 
dramatic impact because explanatory material worked into 
the texts, often in the form of conversation, impedes the 
narrative flow, and the prose is pedestrian. However, tlicre is 
interest for the researcher in the characters and plots— orphan 
boys, extraordinary children, magic, secret societies, and old 
women endowed with mysterious powersr— and the picture 
provided of life under the Obas in the old Benin empire. 

65. Sturton. Hugh^ 

ZoMo, THE rabbit; [tales] Drawings by Peter Warner. 
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York. Aibcairtw^ pt PZjJS^ij Zo 

TINT r rfi fitfccr s notr aui end 4if thk coQcctiM dtucribn 

ioOJare . . . f ong^nMj cauat IfMt Ibi^ala^ m vbat 
» aow KortlM^n Sijsfaikr It ^tair^ l«rtWr iktt «»cr luml 
u^feQ^IaciiHS> arc fjUurL and ubmbv cndii^ *tj|oody^'" iJbr aattJkir 
Ml JftMctftfd ii» iiiicaffdini^ Omt attractkr iinms and 
aKQif iliBS $har parts lo Zpoiuu «3mr of dbr plottw 

Zo«c» ttMib iortfa 3k 3 leii^ nudk W Md i»cri»MdiMM. facsa 
tiiaa far acm w tJbr oripual tUtwirsL 

akrraiMHi. lor mdimaui^ si H tiar f Imr <RaJUttf^ trho m ifar 
Cbirf and C3itor» ao imcvcM 

0c^%"aW4lKMir%acitjfl^. £ar iMtallf tbe cxciitiars arc caira 

uulM flare ^or iKbrf frjclxcriiL Im Im ftwiMl and ^^iii^^y ^ 
Si«irtiii» Lrrpk to dbr proem mumv ^•^gQndfflK 

7mm ihic Rafclak oricr a f^nrar oar lor wisdL ||r mil 
icll }4i«f tlu< Imt lilr» atOn^ lUs licadl «oi U% jbaadv Utt 
tlMT tniai i» dm mlr*« Ik ki>^ lie will Moc IMC 

^^am if» 3mA kmd, 'Imm fMib. im hmd into lu» 
rigciH |wclrt »h1 i« k cnquy. flwi far trin liit left 

•^JImv" iay» fan •riJr, Out * Immt^ i» it} v*iry 
■Ml MieiMT* no »«fijief ."■ 

Fr«j««i1J!eij«i) Psiii* Mm OetM*" 



tViMMlkiM* by f Jricn Sk^L New Yoti. fUraMt' Mjijcimr 
IVm {S4^] t If fa. rmi.Wirt DIM 

im» dum MUratfawiiM tlir rHcfkr mmcu ••.%» M<c m Om 
-^■^» WUH'ia a( jsitatf ami * mmmA |«t{««raM«H« *• » mmt, I*. 
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umigk the dmdbeis mo^^ pratntii^ &«cif wtee some 
ufiifonwiie ittkm^ m dbc Msat f^moMc himidf before a 

The ftmev rtpaiwkrf » tfKlnde CTphMtaitnm of <w i ^ ^ 
meal fbt ■MHTsI code ^and vakir» of the Tlws ^icy 

r tkatf tmiaicf^ faf ^ but far iImv viline^ aa evcr-ptond 
^ dlbcrnm flat G43d t» more powcilui dam Ik; and a poor 
I Ic^im tlir rcMtfe of %idUUB^ a talaooc 



-IC© la the jg^iem tloorr «^ 

ftomMrfaiL *Ta5uc jam las^ml cioifctt »d 
fwiilV ci woodL If » aoi odw fieoplrV ^jod wisfan 
wUdk can nnlir 3^01* foppsr, bat fonr omm driMy^^^^ 
)«w wcwdL saace wort. i» cbc rtwe fior pmcitf. Bat 
tittsi. fiacttd: ^mr M^ortine b M tiir 

|^ap& aroic- He 00 bt» bare fm pM tbr 

ilMct be Ind kmt, fXMt ibc !■ iiwiimmr robe he bad 1 _ 
aiidr^ »o tbe grc« OpeMig it* be p« « 
datbo^ wbidb ^caswchr comicd lii* «coat Liftii^ 
tbr bundle ai mood iab» «baaldrr6^ be wafluni oar of cbe 
omI fcdacr IM the <bM atMd beat of tbe wri^ 
II W for lakT be calieil nVoa^ €;ood 
BU»t no flKatirr b^ Km% rine» be cried ^ niTood for 
ftaOcT' ibcre wa* bMngper a Mnuos^ ip| A(Ktiniv 

Fran AB^ Mw^ l^*M.lit of AOsmT 

Ti»(te of tbr tafc* ba*e apfeatcd cbewb^i Isff 
Jfai^- <Tlir MifrMflor^ October r^ ^^^ ^Ib? l*?^ li^^ 
Afdimed To Be Scen^; ^tV AB flPa^l« ^ 
(Mmmptt Dmmfiy'M Mmffoim^ fm IMiB mii^mr^^^i^ 

m ^Adara and |be Woadcmm'^tvmm ''^ 
Ae HimT {(adapted frm Hmwim ^mti fk^ ^i^'' ^ 

mmBtK md %ari»Miu e.^.. tbe Tar Baby xm^U'^'iM Pmcm 
Fain TfCe;'^ 

Attfartive t^pt^ fkum€% asd «lrip ^fdmuM ^ 

app^ariMMT of the 
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CMmiMi€% FcprGXMcd faew me Stm& Afnca. So$mhWtu 
Africa Rbodoia. AosoC^ IfowOii^ StazOaadl Lcsodbcu 
Botswanau Zniwa, and MalawL 

^ tfceoW «me wonm iridh carou Also waddf prcvalcm 



die cak» 0I knaa and aninul trkksicnr-4llal»y2a^ a 



r abo oIM *mLle Mcsud." aad littlr H«. bodi 



STUDIES AND GCMXECHONS FOB ADULTS 



%. BaMBfaadw E. |. M« Mtf C X O. Matnatc 

been ^'mankd. cxwiljr a> tliey wete loU by tSflocpt na^ 
nton." aad inuHlated iv m poMOilr . . . wwd far iMf4 



■MfTo^_T^ di«i«» desrf with iari^ 

IftKvn > "^reaea Town Mmiaam'' nti3m% "TTic 
r*L /• ^ mmty, md *Tlie Diteat ViNKas." 
la ibc laii. oawdmsnm he^tttaliiy (teal a hm Md 

i>mUd. Whae wakiae. die fadwr tecp. Iia Immci oHtadt 
talUa^ a«i «iH» the <Ucfcca it d<Mc. die wn ai^^ 

'/ 'V/.'Viaiutalitfi ./ >^ 
U%at^iriU ii MpM~a(r.9iaip'bm'aBr IcM^ 
• . ' No«f. it » far CO a« tkcs(|ijclc»i»«iMM, dK 'f>face'«llia«:: , 



mr are goi^ \Vhtn^ iheau Asdl we airoc thert^ 

ft» gooc Bilo war hc»d boj^ 
ArewunndLiiflMiaspaui^a^ . . ^ ^ 

Do ^ cldiik at dnnk4hC'iff^^-^od43k£.ibe4o^^ 
{wt^wtfo^-prmittoo-laslLec i» as far as wbcre *¥r are 
«oiflg ta at ilie4b«d-iMD^^ 

The boy ^ tbe ncs6S^ iha^i fets fcwtlier iicmtoi him to 
dbriak the gia%y and thm takr ihe fourl aiad poi if inio 
the prorisian baslM. 



A iELScnoflfi or SiK430iCA roixuott. Soodt Atnoa jouniai 
o<scieficfiur.t9.Dcc.i97!?:S^-^ Q«5^^-«9 

Cfcie imries ahaot N«am|>fi3ailla the Hare told for the 

a MiiMOoaty, by Sai^ 
wrior. a of coBoidcKible tinponaace in Ms tntbe." Tne 
Aart> tdlabic tamsi%r% taw ao ^ycitiiiqg drMnack 
and sdbtle Imwor. The antiiortranslator has endeavored to 
he faithfni to the origjnaK wWle coauocoik^ -It i*. twi^ 
lonmiatefy* iapossible to leprodnce the «*3cky^ the mier- 
»retative 0ntnre. the free nse <rf ^descriptive cnmpfcrnen^ 
and the %cry evident enioytnent of the stoiics thowa by the 
njrT?rt«r Oilm. and lei* attracti^^^ 

anneair in Rev. Hwi Jumods TJr iJ>r « South Afttcm 
Tribe (tiam 75) and Lt* CkmnH ei let €0mi€§ dri Bm-Rcng^ 
{fce note f oir itevn 7^ 

The nclr foQowal (jx 4»«-4»5) "A SdecUoa of 
iiRonsa p«»erti«r «»M«ttid by ilic autbor from tanom 
%oma%. A wCTy few— for ewfnplc. n*Tim ww«r it spUt. tt can 
no kM^cer be iptfacrcil up'— appear ta U dear paralkb of 
EwofxaB pro%-crtM. 

Th* Mawtis *3s» im TOOnw; Bt.'»MMASi Fouuwc Etwiea 
by D. K: Steei, IHuMraied «fttli nuay rcprodMcUon* of 
BiMlwua diawiagt Cape Tomn, T. M. Miller jiSJMj 
gg Micro tiSP)^ **K 

flat or. chcn lortHi atod coheteaee to « j uionc* WMn iiobi f» 
Spe€imm, of fludk-Mi. MiZonr (Sic- Tl»e«e re«lw 
aftmnd Uaau\ m ideai "nmbmrnT mi rdtert the way Iw 
liveii "mer a €tntmy ago.** Mami» » «W «wMradicMo«tt. 
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He is ifae pofesctfor of supernatural powers; he created the 
moon and ocber heavenly bodies; he can brii^ people to life. 
At the same time he is often eactremely fbolislv or mtsrhirtoos^ 
occasiooaUy IuikL aiid alitfa^-s very humaii. 

Other characters in the nairaiives in clu d e Mantis' adopted 
dac^jbter Porcupine^ daughter <d the AlM>evotirer; 
Kwammai^a^ called by Slantis ''my sister^s son . . . amythi- 
cal person i*oc iclentHiftl with any animal but seer in the 
fainboMT; Kirammang-a s two children, young Ku-amming-a 
and young Idmctmian, a great talker iwho often tt^nids his 
graadfaiher Slantis for his foolishness. All these characters are 
^n^watc liiough the^ were once men and women of **the early 
face-** 

lis. Meek, WUhefan IL 1. 

R£YKASX> THE FOX IN SoVTH AFKICA; OR, HonTENTOT 

FABixs AND TAixs^ Chiefly translated from original manu- 
scripts in the library of ... Sir George Grey* London^ 
Triiboer, 1864. xxxi, 94 p. GR^Mjh^ 

Here in a collection directed to '"the general public" are ij 
Jackal fables, sr%en tales about Sun and Moon, and <Mher 
narxauves about Tortoise* Baboon^ Lion^ wd Heitsi Eibip. the 
Namaqtia sorcerer* A ntnnber of individual tales are followed 
by variams; there are» for example foe versiotn of the cocnii^ 
<if death, indudii^ one from the Zidu* A 8ew '"Sof^ of Praise** 
have been included. 

The author* a weU-known igtlKentury German philologist 
and one of the pioneer coUeciors of South A£man folklare* 
notes in his preface that eausept for a few sfigbt tmusnons and 
alterationsr necessary for English readers^ the translation is 
faithful to the originaL 

(5^ ^ comp^ 

Snouts^ OF Bushman ^mxuomsL Collected by Ate late 
H, L Bleck and L. C Llojd: edited by the latter; with 
an inuoduction by George McCall TbeaL Tra n slatio n 
into English; illustrations; and af^tendix, London. G, 

Allen, lat*, %L 4^ P**^ (P*^ (P^^ > 

GR360JI9B4 

The original Bustntnam teiU - . . is printed side by side with 
the Ei^sh transbtiocL" 

A woft consistti^ of native texts and their translations^ de^ 
signed to assist tho^^ wislung sttidy the 
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materials arc divided into two categories: the first, J^f^'thology. 
Fables. Legends, and Poetry; the second. History (Natural 
and Personal). A preface by Dr. Bleek s sister-in4aw comments 
OQ linguistic problems and also describes the narrators. 

In his introduction George McCall Tliesl pro\ides a little 
of Khoisan history and an account of hov the texts were col- 
lected. The narratives, meticulously recorded and literally 
translatett are fragmentary and repetitious. Detailed footnotes 
accompany the texts^ 



70. Brownlee, Frank. 

LlOV AND JAOLU^ WITH OTflEK NATIVE FOIJi TAtJES FROM 

SocTU Afsica. London, C. Allen & Unwin {1958] 174 p. 

GR550LB7 

Twenty-nine stories categori/ed as Animal Stories, Caimibal 
Stories, Stories of Hlakanvana, Stor^ of Fabulotis Creattn-es, 
and Mixeilaneous Stories. Tliey have been set down faithfully 
in wonds dojie to tluMe in wliich they were related to the 
author, wlio endeavoured to keep thdur original simplicity* 
Appendix: i consists of comment aboui the origin of the 
stories. Here the author indicates Uiat variants of **Lion and 
Jackar and ^Doxc and JackaT are included in Bieek's 
Reynard the Fax in South Africa {item 68). Appendix ITjc 
Native's Mental ilotrizon, discuss culture and society. 



71- CaUaway. Hewry. J8^. 

N*.RSf JtV TAtHS^ TKAUmONS, AMI IIUTORIES OF TlIE ZciXS, \% 

THfem i>w>f woRi>s. With a translation into English, and 
notei. V, I. Westportr Conn., Xegro Univeri»ities Press 
{J97»] 375 PL8844JVK:j 
Reprint of the j86S ed- 

lusued i» SIX partjii, iW^i-fiK, KiJi tiile: Jzrngmirkwanr, 
ncmumumumane, nrz3tmabtt xab<mtu. 

So more publislied. 

These Ihoorou^hly d^inMrntal narraihes were recorded by 
an Engfrfth me<ikal tnnaonairy^ first BIUk^ of Kaifnuia/wlio 
is considei e<t to fjc **a liallo^ed nanwr** in tfie hisitorj' <if Anglo- 
African folkfore (Ki^lLird Dorsojd, T^e British Folklmisis; a 
Hisimy, p. 353; ^ber iurm z) The autlior carefully indicates 
die relatiooihf|is of tliese tales to tho»e of Europe and else- 
where^ tli^ making his collection valuable to the stuttent of 
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comparative litexatuie. 

Among the stories is tlie **Hisior>' of the Travels and Ad- 
ventures of Uthlakan^-ana*' {^3, land <rf T<Hn Thumb, the 
Giant Killer'^, vrhose malicious cimning is exerted on his 
father, mother, and all whom he encounters. The story is 
closely akin to die Xhosa tale ""Hlakan^-ana" and also to 
stories of Hare and JackaL Among the stories most likely to 
appe i to children, if adaj^<^ are •'Ukcpmbekcantsini,'* about 
z buy and g£r" magicaJf^ bam to :i childless queen; 
"Umkxaka(za-u3kogiiHl>«yor a princess carr&rd off by a magi- 
cal beast %'Iio '"seem[ed] a mo\ing bnd"; and **Umdhlubu 
and die Frog,** alxnit a princess nrlio vas rescued by a £rog. 
Anotlier attractive siorj, "^Ubongopa-kamagadliela." about a 
lx)y vidi magical skills aad his u<Mjdcrful ox, has been retold 
by Phyllis Sav<M^' in her Zulu Fireside Tales as *The Love of 
Ke^elinda*" (see item 17) - 

Further discussion of Ztdu folklore may be found in chapter 
6 of Eileen Krige's The Social Sysietn of the Zulus (London. 
Longmans, Green [1936] 420 P- DTS^Jjq^'j). Here the 
author provides additional insigiu into the story of Uhlakan- 
yana (Uddakanyana), the dwarf, \try like a weasel in that he 
i> ctmning and' a "trouWe to man,^ despi^d by his people 
whom he constantly deceives. She also comments on fantastic 
animals like the Imbulu. on *-fbrdgn moufs," jave^^lent 
thexnes. and types of Zulu «?leiL 



7*. Cliatelain, HelL 

Folk-tales of Ancola. fim' taixs, with ICi-mbu?jdu 

TEXT, tJTERAL ESCIlSl* TEAXsL.%TIO\, IVTIMMILCTION, AND 

NOTES. Kcw York. Negro Universities Press (19%. ciB^i] 
515 p. mai». GR360A5C3 19C0 

Bibliograpliy: p. ^uk 

A work iittendcd to be a textbook for students of the Ian* 
gua}^ and coniparati%e literature. In peliminary m*tter. 
which consists of an i-'trodactioii to die cotintry. people, and 
lanj^a^, die autiK>r demotes a duptcr AUia-s- Wkkwe, ics 
d^Miifuation, am! die work of tlie £aKt>^n tydi-ccntury crfkc- 
tors- Eaih genre h descri'iel in lirkf- i^e author commenif 
on symfx^isiit in tbr aninxd wofhf: ele}>hant txprtishig 
wi^idom 3ml strength, the hyraa. fjrvi.* force ^nd stupidity. Hi* 
CiOinf)aniti%e notes indicate i:*c rcfoitcnthipof bla^ American 
folklore to die Africatu intrr-Afrkan rwcirablaiiccv and the 
infiuence of Portuguese and Italian traditions. 
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_ The tales m this colfcaibn re^^ - . 

73- Honeii^jainesA. 

fiqfiQ] IS, D Yoric Negro Umvosuies 

Kepnm of the 1910 ed. 
Biblk)graphy: p. i^g-ij,, 

TEXTS, with a literal £a^il, ! owcwal Se-suto 
liAea uxKfcr tKLrSi?^,*^"?'^ '"^ note,, pub- 

K- Paul Tr«^rih, 4^^' *«*^ LoiMtor 

African or H^niuMkZ^T^ ^ 

ihf p. sSft^Sj °' "'''^ is made in 

I" i^ in^oaacOon «» Uu, rich collection, the ^ 
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Fraich m£saonax>v conkmems on a ''similarity of thought and 
structure'' in the folktale the world o\cr, the work of other 
collectors^ and Africui folklore and its distribuiion, Soiho 
tales fan into three groups— the most numerous; 
animal stories; and mcnaU w household, taks. In speaking of 
the animal stories, he notes the likeness of Har^ **the cimning 
animal par eacceilence^*" to Fox in Europe and points out that 
the role of Hare is taken In* a human trickster* uKlakanpna 
(tibe wease^* in 2^ulu folklore. 

Notes to the tales refer mainly to *'Bantfi** and South 
African folktales. 

Here is a part of **Tfae Oiild With a 5foon on His Breast**: 

It is said tliat there was a great chief called Bulane. He 
had two wivesu One of them bad tio children* but the 
otlier had. The fiiief had a moon on his breast One of 
the wives was greatly kned by Bulane; she was tlie one 
who had diildren. She used to torment the one wilio had 
no children. 

After a while^ the childless one became pregnant. The * 
months went by, and the time arrived yshsn she was con- 
fined. Now the u-ife who had children came to help her. 
The woman gave birth to a child who had a inoof» on his 
breasc The woman wfio acted as imdwife took the child, 
and thresv him away utider the pots in the back part <rf 
the hut. A tnouse took him quickly. . 

Anodurr imporUnt work translated by the autlw from 
Sotho into his native French x% C^ontes popuJatres des Bas- 
mutrn (Afrique du Sud) (Paris, L Lcrouat, tSij^ 292 p. 
Collection tie contes et chansons popubires^ so. GRt5.G6» no. 



75, Junodr Henri A. 

The ufe of a South Afwcan tri»e. New Hyde Park, 
N,Y.. University Books fioCff] » v. iUuu ports,^ map, 

GNSsy-T'ija* 

A Swiss missionary's detailed study of the Thonga peoples of 
Mozamlxique. First published in 1912 and reissued in a revised 
and enlarged edition in i^rj, die present volume is ^a com- 
plete reproduction- of that edition. Thmtga social life--iu 
^customs in relation to the individual, cMnmunal and national 
llife^^^ drscrifjcd 11% volume k Volutne 2 examines Tlionga 
'^Mental and Spiritual life; its literature and Music its 
ReUgion/ Magic and Morality " Pages 176-^75 here concem 
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the ''diree difEereni isles'* of folklore: proverbs and riddles, 
poetry Qyiic, epic, satiric, and the like), and tales. Discussed 
in relation to the role the>- play in the life of the people, and 
their literary, ethnographic, morale and philosophical v'alues, 
the talcs are classified as follows: animal folktales (stones of 
Hare, Tortoise, and Small Toad as tricksters); . . stories in 
which human beings, children, the miserable and despised, 
triumph over their elders and those who hate them"; Ogre 
tales; moral tales; tales based on "more or less historic'* fact; 
and foreign tales, **which have come from Moslem, Portuguese^ 
or English sources, but have been altered in a very curious 
*^y, thus affording interesting material for the study of the 
Native mind.** Texts of ii nanrati-^ es are included. 

More selecUotis in the above categories are to be found in 
the author s Les Chants rt les contes des Ba-Ronga de la bate 
de Dclagoa (Lausanne, Switzerland, G. Bridel fiSg?! «-»7 p 
GR560.T5J8). ^ ^ ' ^ 



76. Kidd,Dudie\. 

The essential Kafir. Wth sixty-Uiree full-page illustra- 
tions from phoipgraphs by the author* Freeport. N.V., 
Books for Libraries Press [1971] xiv, 435, p, 

bT764.X6K5 1971 

"Firu publislied 1904.** 
Bibliography: p. 417-428. 

Thirteen Xhosa narratives, with an appendix which dis- 
cusses Heitsi-Eibib, a mytliical hero of the "Hottentots** and 
"'Bushmen.** The author also lists here 20 components from 
which African storytellers have created tlieir **lliousands of 
permutations and combinations/' such as birds capable of 
producing milk, empty huts (indicating cannibals), and ab- 
normal births. Melodies for a few songs liave been supplied. 
Three of die stories may be found also in die author's book 
for young readers. The Bull of the Kraal and the Heavenly 
Maidens; a Tale of Black Children (item 88). 



77- 

5avac£ cHitj>ifoan; a stltdv of Kafir aiitOREN. New 
York, Negro Undersides Press [1969] xiv. 314 p. iUus., 
"^W"^- CN482.K4 1969 

Reprint of the 1906 ed. 
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In this study of Xliosa childhood the writer has supplied a 
selection of **5urprise stories,** or nursery tales, wludi are 
literal translations of die narratives of the '*natives'* and thus 
here retain their storytelling quality. Tlie animal stories, a 
number of which resemble those of the Zulu, include a few of 
the Brer Rabbit genre, while "The Lion and the Gazelle,** as 
tlie author points out, is '^wonderfully similar in moral" to the 
Persian **Camel and the^Iillcr/' Among odiers with a par- 
ticular appeal for children are "How Skin-Sore Killed a 
Cannibal,** *aiie Man Who Hid His Honey,** and "Tlie Qiild 
in the Drunu** 



78. Markowiu, Ardiur. 

WrrH uPUFTED toncce: stories, m^ths and fables of 
THE Soinn Africvn Bushmen, told in their manner- 
Illustrated by Arthur Coldreiclu [Johannesburg] Central 
News Agency [1957?] 77 p- GR36039M37 

A readable presentation of 35 narratives and poems, without 
the "endless repetitions and digressions'* inherent in the 
•*Bushman" style of narration. The author lias **restricted 
himself to die Bushman vocabulary" and» by trying to avoid 
"sacrificing too much of tlieir elliptical style;" lias prescribed 
their primitive appeaL Thus the 5ttt>ries have a imity and 
coherence lacking in scholarly translations by such eminent 
audiorities as Dr. Wilhelm Bleek. 

A number of die stories— ''Tlie Utde Hare." **The Rebirdi 
of the Ostrich," "The Woman Who Was a Sister to Vultures,'* 
^•The Thunderstorm," "How a Bad Girl Was Punislied." "The 
Young Man Who Was Carried Off by a Lion," and "When 
Kagara and Cliaunu Fight Each Other" — have potential in- 
terest for children. 



Tj). Martin. Minnie, 

BAsirroLAND; rrs l£C£M>s and customs. New York, Negro 
UniversUies Press [1969] 174 p. DT786.M3 1969 

Reprint of the 1903 ed. 

The author, wife of a government official, has included 10 
Sotho narratives in her short account of the history of Lesotho 
(formerly Basutoland). I>eginning widi ' the middle of the 
1 8th cenlurjv They describe famine, a bird diat gives milk^ 
cannil/als. giants, and men turned into snak«. 
The writer has also prepared a work for children. Tales of 
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the Afrrcan IVUds, sd ecL (Cape Town, Maskew Miller [1969] 
93 p. PZ8^3l35 Tal 3), whidi is marred by a coyness that 
robs the material of its intrinsic appeaL 



S(K Postma, Minnie, comp, 

Taxjes from the Basotho. Transbted from Afrikaans fay 
Susie McDermid. Analytical notes, tale type and motif 
indexes by John M. Vlack. Austin, Published for the 
. American Folklore Sodet>' by the University of Texas 
Press [1974] XXV, 177 p. illus. (Publicauon of die Ameri- 
can Folklore Society. Memoir series, v. 59) 

GR360.B3P613 

Translation of Lztsomo, 

Bibliography: p. 175-177. 

"Good morning, modier of mine/' Jackal greeierl her. 
"Yes, 1 greet you," she replied. 

"Ane you still liWng?'* he asked, according to the correct 

way in which mie person greets another. 

" Ves, I am still living. And you? Are you still living also?" 

"Yes, I too am sull living, Modier," he replied. And dien 

he asked, as tlie CLostom %%-as, "Did you wake well this 

morning?" 

From "The Jackal and Hen" 

Repetition of words, use of idiomatic phrases ("h^r heart 
was black" and "her heart did not want to lie down") , African 
ideophones {tsoko, tsoko, tsoko for the sound of the whirl- 
wind) , and such distinctive endings as *'Kc tsomq ka mathetho 
- . • this is a true tale of die Basotho people" impart au- 
thenticity and color to diese narratives and reflea sometliing 
of the style of tlie originals. The stories make a rich source for 
tlie reteller— about animak, man-eaters, half-pec^le, great 
snakes, and monsters such as the nanabolele "who give off 
light in tlie dark, as the moon and the surs inve off lieht in 
the dark" ^ 

In addition to motif and tale type indexes, the appendix in- 
cludes a listing of tale types under "Comparable African 
Folktales." 



81. Stayt, Hugh A. 

The Bavenda. [London] F. Cass, 1968. xviii, 392 p. nius., 
map, music, plates (part fold.) , ports. (Cass library of 
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African studies. General studies, no. 58) 

GN657.B3S7 1968 

Reprint 1931 ed. 
Bibliography: p. [377]-379- 

Chapter 24 in this study of the Venda culture in South 
Africa concerns folklore and includes 16 texts for animal 
stories, Mdrchen, and trickster tales. Some of them, such as ^ 
*nriie Cliief With die Half-moon on His Chest," "How All the 
Animals Got Their Color," and "How Animals Got Their 
Tails," are clearly of interest to children. 

Songs and their scores are provided for the first three wles, 
illustraung how diey are circulated among die people. 



82. Theal, George M. 

Kaffir folk-lore: a selection from tiie traditional 

TALES CURRENT AMONG THE PEOPLE LIVING ON THE EASTERN 
BORDER OF THE CaPE CoLONY, WFTH COPIOUS EXPLANATORY 

NOTES. Westport, Conn., Negro Universities Press [1970] 
226 p. GR360.K2T3 1970 

Reprint of the 1886 ed. 

Tales collected by a former mission teacher and border mag- 
istrate from the Xhosa people. 

The introductory material provides insight into die life and 
culture of the Xhosa: their relationship with the **Hottentots," 
customs, mediods of government, physical appearance, lan- 
guage, and religious beliefs— in the Supreme Being called 
Quamata and in an unseen world peopled by water sprites, 
hobgoblins, and other male\'olent spirits. 

The ules represent only a small portion of Xhosa folklore. 
Many are so constructed that they are "capable of almost 
indefinite expansion . . . [since] parts of one can be made to 
fit into parts of another, so as to form a new tale/' Among the 
selections are 'The Story of Hlakanyana," "the little deceiver" 
who resembles the European Tom Thumb in stature only; 
"Story of the Wonderful; I^^ht^s." akin to "Billy Beg and His 
Buir; "Story of the H^itffc*" jwd "Story of Lion and Litde 
Jackal/' A number of Jiali^ <<miGain song lyrics. A listing, with 
explanation, of some off ii(llie^ imc?$t common proverbs, "figurative 
expressions/' and ethnographic notes about individual stories 
conclude the volume. 

Most of these tales may be found in the next item. 
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SOUTHERX AFRICA 



EKLC 



The YELtow and DARK-sKiNNEr> people of Africa south 
OF THE Zambesi. A description of the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and particularly the Bantu, with 15 plates and 
nunierous folklore tales of Uiese drfferent people. New 
York. Negro Universities Press [1969] xvi/ 397 p. iUus.. 
P^'^^- BT7S7.T48 1969 

Reprint of the 1910 ed. 

Four chapters in this historical and ethnographical study of 
die Khoisan ("Bushmen" and "Hottentots") and Xhosa 
peoples contain traditional tales. In die trickster stories Jackal; 
or , LitUe Jackal, is die animal antihero, and Hlakanyana 
(Utdc Deceiver) is the human antihero; Odier story types are 
myths and fables. Tlic "Bantu" stories have been taken from 
tlie item above. 
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tlllpiytiii^^ '^Pi^HNtilHClltf^ ^^ijllj^^^^^jlii^ipi^jii ^Ist^irilfiMlKiMitRt^ '^^^jt^Vv^'' ^jittiik'^ 

tittll iflMMMlt ' iiMRMMMMiilftli' (UliHi! jMMMH^Stl^il^ IftMIHK SrtSttijI ^l^jjtoMilf tUtff llhMS^ ' ^MliHIMMMk ■ 
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' imiAmiA mAmt lf#im«t; ibr ifairii ^si ittar mi^^mU i 



f^kim^ tM-iki^ $mm "Smr^^i^ yUiucA.. C^tittmiiMt Umm mi^giMAt 



h»m &«tii ff*idW Iwt ^ WtdliM % 1^ tj iii ii >l ^ wiwwi i W ii 

' tmi0f TdK- «PfMli' ^NiiiKlMip Iff J»mlA Omm lK««r 
mit m mMtmimuf mm ^ ^ mr f -mtmimn ^ tim «w«ffist irai 



ItaMslft! iiiitiiHHi .(hNHHi ^HfiffiBs^bi^tfiiiiM- . ^^^Khftjlwk If^Li ttiipi^kth 
•^ ^ liiii ghi aim him kme$ 1^ m tliir 1 <i » iw i li t f m nAm hidt m n. 



Mkm, ^Jl^^^u^ ^^^^^ 

Ihiifiip IM« tJii.ij!v tm» t i fiw iitx . liiMiHiM 



iMit- ..ltd Mr ilie^ Jk"^ UiKn rdMieil IqF c aBfa i a w tk 1 

MiyMitMi*;-^;; pdtttmtiH ^ nftmk, tmhim^ U\i<^^ 

TlMmr %mif9 9^^. turn mtJff i^tM^jf m mmimA mi i«>k« bm 
the^ jm ^aimw4 im m Hei^mf^ fmAmmA %^<dtmmt^ ivMb 



: jittft |i. iittli^^ ft«iiti rX^JC^ll^^ 

MllA Pi IMr iMtlCt CMWffll # 1ilMwi(. Wmm wmm wmMm tVPCp*^ 

A iH^ ^ ibl" fMCtfilltft ^Mlniisii t?IMili>. ' 

iiif"MMMrr w> **Ytfit i-Mtf im^^ ^mtt «rr ilnr lir'' 



liHMMlKiil «MiMfi. 1^ iiff ite itttnto nil litf ilMI f Jmmk 



^ maim m lindrMM^fpi^ m a^fl traMMtviMaiv iW Hilit 



'■m 



' : rW ii i i fUl iiai If mrei mid mtmM- mimta^t^ 

'lilll tWfefe^ f Mlitwii, ■ " 

" * ,c > . Aie a«d>|^ >»llririiiMi <rf Mricwi feililwg pbt ttajlwl ; 

^dkm^^^m mtm mm «M ^ff^ m mmmAl TW# 
Mrici. ^taWcf (cum TiMmr ^iMiriiM tt< ^ 

!kli«rr i«MMiAlc ^life migiim dhM mI 
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The «ioric« arr 4lr4*ifMit for **|»ttftfal>iy frmt 

MCHiearf.*^ Tine trailitioita} Aitkm mmtiA\%€ ftt^Iir \itm% 
IhrvMifS^ou^ Iim f»rr«m€tl <hr fmnniita bcxintt^K^t aiKf Ciwd^ 

'^iKo'v'* 9% iwril ^ Xhkm ifti^% ami wsmw. 

\ imtrrnmil MtpfiHn tlir tisK&i^mmil for ibr «toric« md em- 
plaieii tyniholk tt^et fiiafcd tif ihr Mimciis. Imliriicliqm lor 
the iAiW)Xtikt* ^itU a €te4rrtfvtlcM» iil i^rkan ii<Mr;(clUn|[;, are 
ainci firm hied. 

five of taJr* fa\tr beeii rmwilrtl by Mr Tracey on a 
piiitim><1m rGtif^k^i^ Afrkan Mfm€% T^mld by Hm^h Trarry 
(Oirtva I.F iiy|, [i^fjr^l t lo ii^ $j i/5 ijuwu iakr4>^t!:»%e 
Millie 4)1 AlrMa s«i lex 
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Central Afirka 



imthtAai Imt tut flmd. Ommi SUtkm RmmMIc 
iMMictive^ il»,iii«n 'M cMiXt^^ the talcs tdl'ttl Mliwa* ' ' 



sTtTMxs AND ootxicrr^ 

mikA ty itolfii Ihmmm Hm Y<tfc, afaaipi f tjtou 

hi fitlacv tlMe mOm 4aerikm 'ilMr' '"^mm iwnmtc. amt 

.Mstli (il the- CmmiI AirfciMi <mtimmmm- -md-m! ^mmidk mt'"'. .^^ 
" OmmI AMow. »iMftL* tir 4l«iMic»: tie mIc: in : Afe .«f tie ^ 
.: Iww^MWiit |w i»iMii ti i iei «t » .<itf<^ eftai Iimc' dM^ wimiV .;'- 

tlu M ff i ai . Boiie Mite oMedL «mi aii:tBdk:W«r.t«».«r;«iM9 

iti — r fm ^ turn r ii m firtmrMg: tfr t aJb ti fi iii nrfti in 
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CCKtmAt AflUCA 

licaf4 ^ihat hm, ifcc taWci mntt bt lold by the oW. lul^ 
naked UUiw Iwrn/NMin thfCMJ^ ttic mioLc of a ^0tage finev 
wkh tbt dMk UxtUi iruTi aw a background^ md m *be ac- 
campaiiittiriwt U chirpw^ crkkct*, Oic cmakin^ of frogt in the 

Mo^i d the namtim %d% Mbom anttnab— RabWt, B«$h- 
buck, t£i)f>ant Sqwiml. Bkpham. a»d Tortoitc— i» h^imait 
ftytion, with a fwtl turatiirv til humm (mhUtt, A number arc 
ukhm tale*. Oilie*»i> poim om the camrf|uem«» of greed.. 
Iraiomy, lamve»« vaottf . ami rudeiaet«. Sonne are fiaralkb of 
tmilba uuii^. Wild Durt* a«d a Tortoise" fThc 

Talkative Tort<»if^ \ **The Totiohc and Xlw Vjxd^k Run 
a Ra*^** fT1*e ffeair and the Tortofae'^j. a»d -TTic Frktid- 
iM^ id ilnie IlippA the CroftxEtle and the Rabooti^ fTlie 
Mmkry aiid ike Oocadile*^. fJennenis of **AU fMsn a»d Ihtf 
irart? ttiiett^" are found in niie Rabbit Hhom the BaA* 
bock a Stiff Way of ilnnUuigr nriie Tw^ nmt%r of wwe 
vintafr^ accomts lur dii«rem«» between white men 
jntt titacl men^. 

lllvntratetl with «tna!l, Iheiy s*«lcbicf in ifttk Une. 



Dennrtt* H^rfcatd 
Xtrr^ t?«t tm. timMnWt or tns ri«nt (FmsiCit Ck>«©i>)* 
Wttb ^ intt^biniMi by Mary II Ktm|dfef. tjcmdon. 
rub»«liefl fut tlie f 0|k4«« Soiiety by Kutt, 

.... ....KMli.. 1% fK...|itatlsik.4^I^^^ 

detf.4i> CRjfrftJIittIf 

Ftffiafi^ it MKiy inie««st fnn n^ 

lwdi«$newtliaK«avat^ 
Tbe M niieon ^ tMiiiii^ 
Ncf^^ «e«i^ f^nnd » 
nt an^ One «f linm 1^ 

AB tl»ai dlinni:: 'IhiB ' 

""tiiA 4i» .be In* ttpcMa. 

And ifccjr aiwn<r afik: IMI arwwyr 

tlbrn the inKfteMfr mnnnentm ^tWte wt\» tin. 

biniftr^ ite Sniait. Iblan ai^^ 

miirty^diaee TeuAT fct n ntktt and ^bi** iftarietgailJiiwt^ Isy 
^ mmhm^ a feri:iib t«a^. nfcn tpcm a nuMfccf laif 
G«lMe tbc f|att. In brr imiioAm^ Mmj tL KMimttf 
tfentikca tiie Wei* Alrkaii acw ^ ttiatinndyp of the Wm 



Africaii to itu; wblte miftfiotuty and tradcf. ami (hte ^tctiool 
of UtUk alM Sldni%mr md detom a lew brief tcmarU 10 
AlHaii **naift^ litaraiiire. 

In the first two cfeapim the aiatbor diicussM^ the Fjort be^ 
Ud in Xkiui msi, *'ihe myuar^^ spirit that dwdU in the 
earth.** as well ai dtarmib taboos^ cuUoou, tegemli* aiKi the 
maimer of Mjryt€lliT.|{. tin «rlcctiots of lale» is varied and in- 
cludes a Tar Baby versiott rniiiled nphe Habbit and the 
Antelojfie.^ Sotig» are intenpejied throughout the tent. 

Addittottat informatioii about NxamH "'the Spirit of the 
Eanli or Old Mother Earth,-* Nkifutm. (cihhcK ami wfig* i« 
HmMided in the appendtitet. tattn is employed in the transia- 
tion of incetkate paisaget. 



^ t)oi[c«€3e»iefil H 

iMtBA fotJttou. New Voii, Amrrkaiii Folt^Lore !So^ 
eiety. C, Siethett. Ag^iU, t^??, %\i {U. avii), 570 p. 
<Meino^ of «he Aittericaa Folk-iLore Society* to) 

■* ■ 

LaMttba Wxtt Mod tn^iOt uramlatioiKi. 

NWtihen^ mrale>2i» and thr Gooro twirin. Introduciaf it|«iii. 

MMgi. dddln. and prwcrbw tuM^cqf ilm tfie itit ofwa 
iifily «r dncklMc" the Mhm. He «|ie»&> of the tana«iittMar 
t»Ie» ijc^ ittMrkf j«» vhidt fhm sure afaiort idcwtikaf «l«tie«rfi 
•eti^ and dm»tm* maty tw diHrrent. rwther. Ite eommioil* 
«Ht it^tciliax auMl hit «Tn«igan«it how df f«wr fftmp» mt 
i«ari«tt aunftnal tdhs {dmitf ahom Mr. Lfttle^lfate. aMdt 
cMttnlsf ot «tt Uie Miwali . . . fwht^ omwits all cucpt the 
TdNfMilie'l: itatie» of vflltajBe life {«f»%mtim in the kwih^ «l 
iatla^n. chlefi. Mtui i^vedf pmrnti^ tairyuk* (tMaittiliil 
ItrsMCM^ amd MMJom ««ah;h«4)«Kh ef which dEaaffiear 
tfhm a b violatcit); Md <qsm Miarf 
m ^dbrnk" WKkSk «r "pwwT ««Mriit» with 'MWq(v which sre 

151!!?''^ •«««a» '<hc .g^K tflw «»« iMuetk. 

buiuiit chjiiiciiL** ■ 

The wohmw n » awwte for the a ci ea f d wir md reiefler. al> 
thoagb.liHKh df the iBMcvlal It wu far a«Idiv^ 
■'■ntkm. voMgn, pvownlM, MMd tliUei ate attaiqpEd adfAiahcti-' 
TTiTIr nil mifin inrtliiifirrf aiir niMrfiiiiniT 



Rnappon. Jan. 

MrrHt U UEcicNDs or the Oosca, Nairobi, Hcinrntaian 
EdtiGiaoiut Jkioks (iggil xhv »i» p. (Africaiti wntrrs 
•rricf,S3> ^ CR364M361C6 1971 

Srtectiom from the hdstory, oral liicrai«irc> am! tirawJition* of 
10 pc(^)let are atraiiged ita cha|nm> ftrtfatory mlirr|)retatiGm 
arc supplied when necessary. Tlw author ru*ttes the tack of 
knowled^ ol ihe mytholcigy of many pc<^[4eft in the Ckmgo 
baun^ itorytclltng styles ^kt^ his own metliod of ipreicniatjon! 
**A straight trats»latf«)ti of . > ^ these tales^ dthet fnxit the 
original tangua^, or from the Plemist^ (or ocicasionally 
f retKh) ^ f^^^n in a journal or teamed work» has not been 
r ^hle^ . . , It hat Iheretoce been thought that readers who 
« . interested in f<A-lore and tttytftolonry . . . wouW appre- 
ciate the tnat«rtal better M it ^tirere rearrmj^ to some extents 
Ulsat was itiiplied in iiite narratire has been tnatk exptksi* 
what was taken f0t ipanied has b^n expLiifsed« Obsciaure 
passa^ hase^ been interprtteiKr 

The tafas and k|{end»--some erotic or earthy-Mlcal with 
snakei* btivf spiritv the m<SerwOTld« srildicrillU old hap who 
feinoi''e their arms and tegs and roU after their victims, and 
cannibalising Atiimals hnnii»t roles in nuanf instances. 

A isteful sotMTce for the scholar. 



jl^Jhaafe jiir Henry Moity^ _ ^ _ 

'-^"'WF'^n^ii'it obiiirANiiiSs j!Sa»''im^ 

The e&pfoverHaiithor has sekrt^ M Cangol^ lales, *W 
dbokcM and wytM cmrioits of thme that tmc related 10 • c 
thmi] dnrinii^ seventeen yearv and nrkich haw not been 
billierfen pulblishod in any of my tvooks ot trasfcL*^ Tliey lodnde 
n myth. *Tbe Crcatim of Man^: a> kgencf How Kimyef^ 
SeoMnr tUn^ of Uig^nda"^: a siiory ol a womoui wfio stnvited 
alone In the hnsh* -The Queen of ihe PbdT; as well ^ *TrM 
Sttevy dt the IVincr Who Imiiicdl on fVnicsiing: the Mouii'* anil 
a ntmnbct tiif Mnnal stories^ These haw been rendered in ia 
sti^e adub to tbn nl ttenry PL Sdbookraif t in his collections of 
AmetkaM tntKam kner 

Iilow o|ieia ymw eatfs! A hi^ 
went amd wcaiidercd ini the foi«^ 
want of >»cy roots aniH snccd^ 

Ibohetl this wny and ihat^ nbw3^^ 
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&fudiet mnd CoitetUms for Adulis 71 

at the foot of a tree* He regarded him for a while/ then, 
as he was ia a wicked mood, it came to hira that Jie might 
as well kill the Iio«u and he accordingly rusliod torwurd 
and iiinpaled him with his tusks. He then Uf ted tlie body 
widi his trunk, swung ft about, and daslied it again^ the 
tree^ and afterwards krteeled on it until jt IxtaiiH? as 
sliapeles» ai^ a oruslied banana pulp. He then laughed and 
said* •'Ha! hat TTiiis k a j^oof that i am strong, | have 
killed a lion, and people vriU say proud things of me, and 
will wonder at my strength.** 

FrcMn -The Elepliaia and the Lion'' 



9*}. Torrcnd» J., romp^ 

SncxMJLw or Bantu rouc-i ore from Northeicv Rho- 
desia. Texts (collected with the liclp o< the ph6nogra{^) 
and Engltsli tra«islations by J. Torrend, New Vork^ Negro 
Unlv^sittes Pi«ss [uj^g] 187 p map. PIA)75,T6 1969 

Reprint of the igt l ed. 

It consists ot u^ rmnit^fabies,ff^ch in tlwir orSgiinal lai^guage, 
accompanied fiy tn^Wmh translation aiid notes. 
. Some of the liivlc* ane ailqgories. Am CalhW Vou Loiid'' 
—about a crocodidle irfio lures young girts r<» iScir deaths^ 
wz% used as a warning against the kidnaper wlio enticed 
young jprls a wa>v only to sell themi in the sl^^e market. Otiicr 
"*ta l e » ir la te t tr punishi i iem r tor 

%ri{eor a child by a husband or a father Afto^ deaili the 
tictim Uk)m the shape of a Hule bird and e)iij>oscs the crimiiiai; 
A Pygmalion type of story teils of a man wlio wade a bcautif ut 
wi£t from a block of wood only to faa%e her stolen. 

Father Torteml pomts out that In many aiilmal tales the 
creatures ate treated as if they w^e people* and the peofile as 
ao^mak He that the mj^eriotts Httle old w<MEien wlio 
ajppear are like fairies, workers of either gooil or ilL "Every 
talc V * - is a lesson, it may be of a principle of law/ or of 
ciriliied manners ^ . , ^ or esen of reUgious dognta^ as in our 
tale 'Nyfleyandr; but a fcsson it i% though generaHy liidclett 
undcr^a legendary or an alh^i^oricaj form which rubs oft aay- 
thif^ in the shape ot penonat appticatton and irrkatAon."* 



917. Vyas» Chiman^ 

FoutTAUs or tsMiA, {Lusaka. Umty Piess. 19169} 5^ p. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 



The ule* in this collection, a& ilic autlior notps in his preface, 
were recorded in villages and btcr translated ••witli tlie help of 
translators in Lusaka,'* Since the originals were lost during 
Zambia's struggles for independent^ the texts have been re- 
constructed from "tlie stray tramlation*' to stimulate an in- 
terest in tradiUbnal lore and storytelling/ Here are creation 
stories, how and winy stories, hunting stories^ and Mdrchcn. 
In "The Spear BrougJit Firc^ fire is brought to the earth from 
the underworld by a carpenter who journeyed there to re- 
trieve the spear of his blacksmith brother. '*The Hare and the 
Tortoise" appears as "Thus Failed the Rhinoceros." In two 
trickster stories, "Plight of Mighf* imd **Use of Brainr Hare 
succeeds where milghty ones have failed^ thus winning a chief's 
daughter *The Bell Bewildered the Lion" resembles "Belling 
the Ciit*** In spite of stark and sometimes awkward presenu- 
tion* tlie ules are of interest for their plots* 



98. Weeks, John H. 

Congo life and rf>t.Kix)Rii:; part u ufe on the Congo as 

DESCIUBEO Br A BR^ RtH>; JTART II» THlRTY-TllRr-E WfATIVE 
STORIES AS TOt0 ROt^U THE EVENING riRES. Loildoll» Re- 

ligious Tract Sodcty, 191 1. xxii, 468 p. illusa pla^ port 

l>T^W4 

^jmissiiMmyX^xKk^ 

tlie tngrainci) prcjudicesv the cufious views^ tlic trenwiidous 
and all-per%ading superstltioiiis and the mtghity forctt that 
have been arrayed against thr introduction of CHiristianityr 

In his introutictiott to the second jxut. Weelks poinu out 
that >^theTC is» .js a rule* this xnarked difference {between 
narratives totd in the Upper Cbugo and thofte told in the 
Lower Congo]: . * * Tbe former artre explanatory, of habits 
and customs^ and i\m lauer cmitaiti the wit« the wtsdom and 
the tnoral teaching «3lf niany gcneratiotts.** The ufcs here come 
from the Lower Congo^ written down for jhe authcn' by 
teachers and students in a mission sdiiooL Titus they -are 
gcnttinciy lutivc in plot* situattott* exBtlanaticN) and *teacfaiiq;»* 
ami* wbms'er possible* in kUotn also/*" 

Most o( the stories are about anitdtals enactii^ the role of 
humans, with smalt animals (titc gaiellc* the y^iihttth and the 
irog> siSttaRy os^rcoiiiifig larger iiira. Similarities to the Brer 
Rabbit stories are noted. In addittoi? ihcfe ate some -pittatle^ 
or dilemma stories-Hlhose tvhich cmi in qudstiom abciut itirho 
has the giratest skili A fe^. Kkc •Tlic Son Wlwi Trfctfl To 



ColUctiom Jcr Children 



Outwit His Fatlw/; are humorous and would appeal to 
children. TJmc famih^ar tt^^twar story is herit a» -How the 
Sparrow Set nhc Ekephant ani« Uic Crocodile ftat Agaiiwt 
Each Othct:"; A Tar Baby variant appears in *'The Leoparxl 
Sticks to the AVftoitill^ ■ 
^ E ou r ■ othcr-^oittiAt HVtorir» 

''Nath^ Aniusen»ents»'^ in the imlm*9i Among the Primkivt 
Bakongof A Retord of Thirty Vean^ Ctase trtirrc^mse With 
ikfi Bakmgo mid Other Tribes o/ £^4rafon«/ 4fn«i, With a 
t>eseripii0n o/ Their M^bits^ Customs & RtHgitaus Betiefs 
(New Vork, Negro tiniVersitles Press S»S 
DT650.W35 1969)* a wrtrk whkh -aims at giidi^ a reflection of 
the Lower Congfci native s min«ir 



COLLECTIONS FOR CHILDREN 

Chadwick, Mara L. mnd Louise Laenpi^. 
The Au> ^tAK^ srotim rmou the Cc^qco. Illustrated hj 
RolKn Crampton. Yotiker&on-Hudson* N.Y^ World Book 
CbL,i9>i. ipopw PZ9.C3I Al 

Eleven Tilfj^ ta3cs imerwtnm with a dayHoday accxmnt of 
the actisities of a Congolese boy and girl, Mpok<» and Nkanda- 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 



Told at niglu by the AIo Man. a wandering storyteller, they 
are tliieily ^^boui animals, A few explain animal relationsliips; 
others coimnent on human behavior tlirougli the activities of 
animah. 'The Siring of Beads,** which tells of a youngest 
Mster endangered by a giant because of her sisters* jealousy,^ is 
a most appealing fairytale. 



loo, Cobble/Alice D. 

Wkmbi, the sing»:r of stories. Illustrated by Doris Halias. 
St. Louis, Bethany Press [1959] 128 p. PZS.a.CSsS We 

In her foreword the autfior comments: "Though these African 
fables are *sung* here . , . by only one man, . * » Mlt^ were 
really told and retold to us by countless numbers at Africans* 
Some were told patiently, sentence by sentence, at a time when 
we were not loo familiar with their speech; later» others were 
brought in by a fe^* of the -^v^^ients who heard tliat we were 
interestedr^ttll others w-cn? recounietl to my hu;^J>and as he 
sfient many* many long evenings out in the village^ far away 
from civilixattion/' She notes further that no tivo narmtors told 
**the same sfory the same way*' and tt^^t she has selected those 
which arc •'the most African in their narratingv* Howc\'ef, the 
35 tales* frameil tn a village setting wliere an okl man tells 
thtiix to children so that they may take them to dieir teacher 
M the mission schooU have been "engltsliedr becoming too 



Yoa all know vhat an Antelope is. Such a fine tteature 
of the forest! So daintyl Such slender tegs! Such beautiful 
eyes! All the animal!; Iki tlie forest think the Antelt^ is 
one of tlie iweliesd ifib^MSs in the wcM-td. 

None of us forgfe^ )#dt a Spider looks like. He is very 
ugl^, widi his eiglu l^rgs and his funny body. None of ns 
liXe the Spider. . . . 

From *niie Antelope and the Spdcr** 

A description of a village activity precedes eadh j^lbOry^ oc- 
castonally repealing the impact of chan^ng times tlfitdVt tradi*- 
ttonal ways. Most ate f.ently dt^ctic Tliey include a dilemma 
tale and a number of trickster stories with Tortoise as hero. 
The familiar *Tuj5 of War**" appears as The Turtle; the 
Hippo. And the Efepliant/^ There b local color in African 
i:x|9rc9fjkms aiKl si»ch pn>\erbs ;as " *Tmtob€pkmke mpoke ta 
ncf >foAV« fnpdltf' rVe^oito^^ (which means^: Don't throw 
away tli<^I tised pot— which you J tiow — for a new 
wi^tb <lon*t know).** 
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loi. Hoihtby* Virginia. 

Bantu tai^. Edited by Louisc^Cranc. Wgodnits by 

/ / P?8.i J1743 Ban 

Nineteen nfjumtimti (tales) from the Baluba and Luluta peo^ 
pies HTiuen clown in £nglt!ih for the author/ a missionary 
teacho-, by her American |)upils who tvere chiMren of mis- 
sion^Hes. Represenu'cg Mmrchtn, mimixl stories^ and stories 
of everyday life, they tell of the forest; hunieisj chiefs; 
Tslii^sht TshikuJa* the <rfd woman of tlic forest, sometimes 
ktiiil. sometimes not; cannibals; little people; and a^seven* 
headed giant Kabuluku the Antelope and Mcashama; the 
Leopard are mipt^tant among the animals iit illie Itories. 
SofigV African names (a pronundation gitill^ is appended), 
and expressiofis such as **tliey cau^l frtend^ipT awid toohe 
Savor of tf*e texts. Familiar themes indude a diild imprisoned 
in a dram fTThe Cannihars Druro*> the outwittii^ of the 
strong by the freak (Tlie Leopard and the Anteh^'*)^ and. 
in **The \Vorttites$ Man o{ Porerfiyv*" the omeqtxnces of 
viofatingauboo: 
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Thcwr M» ^ofwt a maa idba «► paar 4to &e va* the 
talL of aft dbc itilla^ He Sbtad no «fcr. no no 
fam^r, ffify^ aiaimc fcddv oat c^cb a Iwr. He had «Iy a 
Ktf liwu ckiA iMdc 43f no: ttofc^ iCW togc^to-, auttd a 
po< of fj;tttc, jMde fmn iNifi^ *r liiwl ffttiacTOl m tfcie 
iomi, ili> wLe hixA wnf*. E«cfy d»f Br 
£are«t iiiwl 4auii a iw fa»4k oar lat* *a tluMi himgnr wmfd 
isot feirii? too baipd. lie »crf bapjpf wbfle fer «* « ^ 
iofr*!,. i»r lad ta rrt^mi la idic %flb*j^ to oawafc Iw* 
laciML !N© MiomcT *«MaW !ir cw*ar tbe liilagr all tte 

tbtftiM-in^^doiA^^if tOirt at Iriw, a«d i^oocii^ bi* name i>r«lfc 

*^r«t^lai»daibudJ ^ Ikahdr, tatr«i» Iwa Biwfr i nia ,. 

B^odickr For tbat wa* tfer naoMe ^ iffwaailt «hc ^9l3a|^ 
liiiM* sJiep feim, and it im-j«ivnV4jftWiw* Man <*f Pl»wty* 
%Y1lia Ha* a P«»t 4a< Ctur, ae<{ »at Aiwto w> Wcair r«c 

itotiGc^ *iriii«^ KearjAiut* aiM l» tWr awaaf%*n«* ^ 



Til* m X«i. |tl4«afat«d liy J, Jan Jev ta^o*. Afincsiio 
t?tiivcf»itic* p. <Affk»ii i«def^« Mw»fy/ 

TiflP^e ^wKiitta! otitic* waA Mwium kim Cim^mm €£l3(md 

atfootiif a «f3f tiidb«cf ^ Vfaii^fi«*<» jchf ilifff ^bnr^ i^icppole tale* 
i44d abcMJt llaMv S^^city. aiw* Tm^a^ CWier* teW 
wmd^ m laB^ bbiK a«i ^ * 

'^Kmmnk Kat t»l»w«cf r*' a * 

tth gFUwr i« tkawi the lad etiA ci«»||rtySi»a«^ 

^My pM»i* m4 ^hkUmi The preiiefii» tlwp |>e»ple fiw 

fibc mmmm 'gaite «ie thrf fe*ar*t. my iliw 

fiQoiwc tilir (fcuttfoo tihe hsiby^ijndm f a»e nae ii*m they 
4tr all Mil WiA^ »te Wfih nfWch the tr^jjpm «^ 
ihrf .19^1 all m mmi^^ <te> r-^ri\^, iiwjms^ 
im' mhcii bittAe iTHf huey h«c <»y 
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im «ii*aa he km my rat; cbe mf i^iudi I lA3d tmablr 

Afthougb cKpl^Aaiorv dct^ij^ iroried into the tamtixv^ 
hamc TcUjtd tfuem <rtf itbciy iJUHr^iciftag i^uaMcks^ the tale* !lm:e 
poceviiial apj^Kra^l duldrcau 

Co!!M» n^£sa0£ TjUXSu Illtiwtraiad by |o»bii3 Tolford. 
Xm: York. fia»tisi^ flouoe 11963] ^ p. (Hrr JFirciukr 
*^««») GR3&i££S$ 

to a firelSikUavy m(€ «be author fvoiidbi a tlem^ipiMm of tlje 

Sbe UMc^ 00 Momrcet talUr^ ore to posat oik tine rc?m9- 
bLuice ^ Hare to Bter Ealrfia and of '-Tfcc Talc of U<«w-h . 
Sfwaicc^ the liaJc CJif r to CiiKkiella and esplaiiift ?Wf 
ffenefi«t ol canjattaGwTik fre^pem}) mMmmc^4 in film 
Jore. Stoc condiMle»? rMy talc* ajre mcatni ft* afia\«ml omf* 
hy bmh adtilH aoid dyMtcn; hoftcr I k»%c tried to ^cp 
ifer honrof dcnMs^ ^kwnia but bcmi uii^ die f)mnt uriierr tbr taks 
ioie tfceir iitiurimk Aftkaii ckuactcr.** A<4i cuiff>kr of $Jtm «orf 
^ «iUUi»3[- km f^tOid m -nrhe f and ikbr Xct^MMtdt*" 
IjMrsHi of tbc iimoccfit <Io{jeS feiia^ ftJ^feiL be h •tseaten auml 
drri^^ from tt»r m dh^^mtr 

5iK ot the i ; «^ks ka^e a«r thcwr bero Kalmlii tftbe Hai?«» mdui 

The hajre jxefn«ded to be <triid uiuiS for tiiot^ Out 
ihtf bad for^niirst al! about him. Thtn* giadiaalty a»d 
he oept to £bc o« tli« forr*t- Owoe out ef 
daiifcr be «li<9rtltt^l -t'oa aw^t catcb nnr or kill pne et ther. 
Wd yoM rfW% ibiol; tfjwit I wa« ikat ^ FooltOt Ckk?*?^ And 
hi* diMprklr«^;^fW i^|)ef axid 
io the UMroii. 

'^The Lion aiad the Robiiii'* ienmliieh the Cable of tbe f t m f 
aotf the t3A0«Hje in tlye Umrth bo«^ al the Hitopadeia. 
^Aliiitluiiaiu« rfne TiitUn^ Skiair iwaCkl^ '-The T^tkiagSkul^*^ 
m Cb^lamktli Tr^mj^in'M FXfi of .%rmse $i5)u The te- 

maio^ f(ark% reW of Rrcai tHinwIe* w a fioa who cam t&aittj^ 
kii^ 9 mafK» ledkkm bir^ik ami Alaflutiote^ tlie faefpfcij praW«Mr 
iiwittik. llie Ui0iei^ imt item "eiiglf»httf b<mwer, ibejr 
%^iri«4 {flol* itiuir itiacia a|^^ 

The MftU^kuf^^^i loltiaic tm^ mmy thciy ink diMwingK 
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la dm attca a» ti« 5adan^ EdUopia. I%auia, 
Taitr a mta . and the Mafc^panf Itcfiuljlk. 

AIoos^ Eatf Coast a |wr<k3ilv}]r heavy Mudim 
«» fooad io SwahiS tatev rdleciai^ the impaa of Asan. 
Middle EajiCEa). audi Enniiieaat l^jOJores. loiaad ^ifxar 
aninal aad «ridcster vuwies aliaait Hace; ^jtder, and "TINgnr 
fthi B j pi an T<— TlnnDb)^ sliO|C!c» of everyday fife; and 
J^KrcMa/tt maay of iban: aboot ogroL. 



STUDIES AND COIXECTIONS F<» ADiri.TS 

i«4- Beedi, Mcrvyjn %V, H, 

*k»!qo by Sr qi>«rie» EUoc. New Voirlt Uomnir 
del Fiw {ij»6s>) «»hr. 151 iUuc^naiML, 

H^priot ol tbe J9I I aiL 

A cwofawt HOT* maitiBg fr«nn iivvm%ut«fit leade wfacn 
the JtiOior «m acting f&atja «c^^ 
Aff»caa F^r<Keae)allr (l*fer Koiy^ the Am W« <« 
•tetichy and iacxMBfikM^ samie^ 
(lir tecond an<l laisw lort. a fuide t» ihr &t«^ 
i« aai^gal odck and ^ nonbcr flf ridc^ »re madcfCt* "ai 
i»t^ai> powiW im ii«r»l t n a w la t ioi t ^ fbidg^p mimMt 
U *The Ifaie and «lie T<anoiM^ f^- Tc»«Q&e sad 
HarO- The li^pte ta|«» a*e icndy Mid Md lad. 'h^M^ A 
iitt»ber. ««h a» rsbeep asd CB^tv" -Thr Ij^^ 
Com,* -Why Same Ammedk Hmmc DtmmOer awl "Wtn 
the LMfwn« iVjiAa hy M%!bC' are 60* a&d wfcy •torio; 
oOim. a» '"IthiaMxnw amd the M«mhi Bec%''^ teKh a 
ieMaa--4n <Mi^H«, 'Ito ]Hm iM h^ 
bnscr af a i»rge aad pnuctliii hcMPt'' 



CAST AfUCA 



KiKim; XAi^ Afrkaa studies^ v. ii, Mar.-Scpc ag$2f: 
i-i5» 13^5-135; V. 12. ^faHT.-rScjJt. 1955; u>-«i, fe-^ii.. 

UTwny tafcs from sruijll colfccfipo" btjx^ the aathor^ a 
niusttoaary 3tm^m^ die Kiknyu who '"ba^tiifdd] to srcofd 
ttlicse gcstuiae iri^f ialc»" tjcforc dwry cik^Meaxed Id the 
c£ progress and dviluatioo. Repmemed here ate 
amtual aorici, pHmarily of the tiicksaa^ gcor^ with the i^c 
or Walahare*. the Scjmtmi a$ hero and the Hj=eiiia aad Lion 
as biBifoom or dupes, and stories <of cv^ty^Ssky Sie. Of these;, 
**g>f«amgwt«a^ a KiLuyu Heror rejpetithie in the manxier 
**Oid Woaun and the ^sgT '^^amogmna and Waka^iinaor 
^imh desiciita^ of ^Hodden and Dudden and I>ooald OrS^zrj," 
"^Tbr Daoghier dL the SunT in which a crifipled ycmh wins 
oat, ^'iSlfen tftic Herotner »aartficed to the lake that rain may 
fsdJi, and •"A CsMthd Caiellc'" could inwe*t a rctelkr for 
€hsldre»,,and a ttoryteller. 



106L (JiimdasH Sir Charles. 

Kuj^MA^^jAibQ AW* rr» iron*; a wsiony or rm 
Wj^ima^ ^mm M.w'$. ct.5T0(H& A>sn tua^nsw TO«ni» 

Afju^ca. Lcmdon, Caws. 1968, 349 p. iBi»,, IMp: 
(C^s^ library of African Oiidicft- CcSiVsai stiuU^n^ 76)) 

The author, who ha« lerved in fiiiiiMJi Ean Atrica. Tang^inyika 
Territory^ Rhodesia, and the Uganda ?rotcctoral«, incorpo- 
rate* k^cnd* attd myth* tn hit study of cbe Wachagga pc<^. 
Chapter 3* "•Rdipoo.'* deal* with Ruwa. who did not aeatir 
man fmt **Iibaraicd the fim human hetngi from wmc myi- 
ierioti» teiwef by bwnting if awl is. thtii known at ^Rnwa 
nnopana wandti* Cod wha bttftl foutj mmT OiK of ^lic 
iloriet f emarlLably akin la that of the Call of man €xmctxw « 
lortrichkn ysm: ^^But the yam whkh is nailfcd Ula or Ukj^ho. 
tntly y<M*diaItmMlcatft . v . and if any man eat* it, hit bemct 
4iail hffcak and a« iau he thall die.** Amoi?^ other mo^ib akin 
fiolhos^ of the Old Testament ilie theme of the crtming of 
death <C;ain and Abel) For liils eiU n^y*. tow* i* »feown to 
have been detiroyed twi<3^— the 6m time by ^'m immvtMt 
irreaitwre*'* »m| later by flooid, an occwrreiwce common 10 the 
OW Tti*raii»ent. Crerk mydboloKy. and the legends of other 



Studies and C^ftums fow Mm^Us 



xtrj. Evans^Fiitdiard, Sir fkh^iirii El 

Tm. Zaxx nuxsTOL Oxford, Oaretsdl^ltr Pre^ jjfij. 
p. platesL (Oxford library' of Airicm Ktcxixure) 

Owwcntt: 1. The sodal amd cukural Qa^kgrouad. — Iii- 
trodqction to tlic cales.— 3;, The laks.— 4. Some di&emu 
vcrsioffN— AppeiMlixes, 

The aippeodl^ cootajis two stories in Zsmde and English 
and an index the nafrativesL SoojrcQ?$ for all the itaks are 
provided. 

The texis^ coucernuig Ture^ a humafii triduier vhosr itanie 
iiiZaiide meam spider^ are short and often ha*e a RabeCaisian 
hwsor as the]c eeU of Ture s dd^mimct^ and misadiTncmes 
wMJe routinely fishings huntingp oolkcting termites^ and li\jnr 
wi/th two TtfJvesL Often he a|)prears as mooster of depravity 
Vmn chcac Icdher^ mtxrAereri vain, greedy^ treacheroui^ tat- 
fx^MfuL a poltroon, a hn^nr He ts coiaqileu^ amoraL 
snaimamtng^a couious innocence in the wovst of his nmdfffdi, 
often cbildJlke^ and* on oco&ion^ meaGng an tunexpected 
kinship to Punch ml Tyll EukmpfiegeL A uimiber of his 
escape ;?re renuniscent of chose of Hare» Ananu, and the 
American Iniitan RjtveA. 

Kt^^yu FotJrr.ii£s. Nairobi. East African Liierature 
Ifurcau [mjo] 131 p ilku. GRjGaKsG^ 

r&l^luierzs t^lt% cpntaiifted in a shm voitJune« have a detaikd 
introduction <n i^hich die author wnty^ Kikxxju lik. bcli^h 
and vaJues, anHi analyzes the Mitak at a means <rf tmmictfon 
^ well as en(maii^:)^t l>rt;«diing the tales Into t%% Jaigc 
lijmwps. those about ogres and animals (ttkkscer Jtaks, chiefly 
abtHJt Hare) and RTio»r about dail> life (feiwitv ^^^aurtriWp* 
and the hTce), she dwctmev the p vpcse of «ach genre am4 ifie 
tedmitjsies emplojtsi to lififiM chat piiorpose. In ^ncIuaiMi she 
firessi^ tlKt necessity of retrie%'in^ this emhrngprred lore <o 
^ipitr kkniJty to Africji^ :5t4*;raturf . . . fjm\l impiruhm 
fiiiwl gi^jdancr fio r^n^^^i *m«*| lit the hain^ing os fbrat 
espmejoft md 4tA-f?rtpiag the vitality of Abkm 

Tht narriUHo, basni raiislaleci *4pe recordings, retain 
^Xj^ei^'Hom ^ihJ soi^ in Kikrtyu, H. Owuor Anytimba iis a 
tmtwmd obames rba* tUs ''tran^^tion at its heu b froOi and 
stroo^y wgg^csts the jlaso^Jr of KAuyt* trxts,"^ 
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14)^ Hobley^ CharT * W. 

Ethsolm^ X'Kauba oTUOot East ArmcAS 

WB£SL (La, ^ F. Cas^ 1971. x%i 17s fL iUn^ f<^ 
map. (Cas* try <rf African studies. Gcncia! studiev 
no. 96; 0X429^1% i97» 

Rjqidntol > . 

AcoKuri^^ careful oudy ci the culttnt sodal, reGgjou^ and 
poiitkaA lUr of ifMT Kamba peoples oi U^aiida. undertaken by 
a BritAih adrauiisfraiar to poim out '"the ifflperaiiTe need o£ a 
traifsuii^ la EihatAosy Frimime Rdig^ lor those whose 
hie Bask htohe ibe direction and eoatrik ol nattine laocs m 
our colonies and dep en c knci es^"* Chapter ti comaim seven 
texts: ""Story of Orig^ of Death'" (similar to the Zulu and 
Kho^ myth); a story of ^ifeai oM favotnrite* in ^'Banrn'* 
iblUore; "The Hyaena**; HThe Story of Hoiw the Animals Got 
Their MarkiT; ^'Thc Story of the Hare, KMUmfaa-Wa^PKanikia 
or BukiT; "IThe Story of the Ngu or Tortoise and the Kipahdb 
or Fkh Ea^"; **The Cunoii^ of the Hare";; and **Mimei'< 
P^c^ifaecyr a kgn:d foretelling the commg of the £ur<^>eans. 
Trickster stories and how and why ts^les are aW represented^ 
each accompanied by ;l)rief cfxnment. The story of the Tortoise 
and the Fish Eagkr is a Hare and Tortoise story ;and explains 
tli>^ ori^ of tlie ToruMse\ habit of spending part <^ his life in 
the water. 



iia Ho«i$.5ir AWred C 

TW MASAft TffCVK lASCVAQB ANU rouiijME, ^Vlth intTis- 
duc^ %ir Charles Eliot. Freeport, N Books lor 
Libraries l^ress, »<j7i, xxviii. 359 p* UIos., fold, map- 
{The Black heritage library colkciion) 

PL^oiJH6 i^fx 

Repriint of the ed. 

Twenty narrali^'es,^ prmerb^ and riddles fortn a sccticm of 
tluit volume which is in parE a Xfa^i j^mmar and in txart a 
dLeMTipticA of Masai cuuoms and traditions. The author^ ^hen 
chief lecmarf to the Adwimistratkm of the East M» 
Protecu)rate« has sought to re«^ord ''some €»( ibe iJbotxg^s aiiid 
ideas of tlve Masai people* before their extiiKt«?n or their 
adml:tture wiilt Baf|tu el«aJ«nU and foniact with dvijitalioti 
renders thh an i«?ipoi$ibUity." Thu v this lore, incluciing *pngs 
an«fl t)eBefs is i^sen iin the utorxls trf tlie Masai tbemiehes. An 
arOTodu^.lion by Sir Charles JEliot pmides a history i4 t4ie 
Maaaii pi^opfc and an accoutil vi their social system. 
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The ixairactvca^ pre!»em£d in ^Lnat inth a close Hnear 
oatD&lationt lallawd by a literary' renditiou, r^rtrat most fre- 
quently «Kh tbemeft as the consequences of ^<?tri cM-ardice, 
jealous^V and s^shnes^. A onmber c^nid he adapted lot 
stooxelltng, such as **The Scory of the Woffii^ir and tlie Chil* 
drcn o£ the Sycamore Tree" and "The Sior%' <rf the Tnfo Ulvcs 
and die Twins". Four are retold by \^erQa Aardema in her 
Talcs^ for Our Third Ear (item .17). 

In another ^akxi o£ the book^ SI a^i Myths and Traditi<Mt|i^, 
are seteraJ myths concerned wiih gods, tJie bc^nmn^ oC 
eartX and the ori«;tn of the Matsai and **Rantu'* peoples. In a 
final section appears a legend ol the medicine man Mbatian* 
nrhose stor)' has an element of the Jacob and Esau story. 



ill. . 

Th£ Nam>i: THiiix iLAScv,hCE Assf rof^iv-iCMtfu With intro- 
duction U Sir Charles £Uot. \iresip»ori, Coniu Negro 
Universities Press {1971] 32B p. iHus. PL8545.He 1971 

Keprifit of the 1909 ed* 

In two pansv the pirsi, a sociopolitical and cultttral examina- 
tion of tJie {)4»op4e; the second^ a grammar, Xineteeo narra- 
tives, a few iw%lh», riddle** and proverbs are cited on pages 
fl/-»3S* Aninaai suiries praknttinate and include two swtes oC 
Hiat^^s uk kster. There arc alM> a legend of the Nanidi about 
a d«^feat of the l^fasas, two stories about demons wiia cat 
pcopk^^ and one creation myth. A few sielectiotis woaiU appeal 
to children— '^The Origin of the te<^ard and tliie Hyena*^: 
-Tlie Stoff of the T-^pkiSs Bird and die Child**; nrlic Story ci 
the %Varrior$ and l^*e Deiir; ^tie Sitory of iihe Demoa IVIio 
Ate People atid the Utiht ^ :d ia item 47); "HThc Story <rf 
the O wriion": and H^r N^ai^d* Iwcwie That Jack Built or the 
Old Womaa and licr H^** last K^iits: 

W^ij: tv.'i! i ^^1' <(ji4'vi* i^*aaf; ai m^ 
\Vh:^r /Mt dvjf ysiih ^d:it>' i'ung? 
1 will throw 'l ^t the heavon^ 
What do yo*tt wainii with tl»e heavJ!f*«.* 
That t lipy drop a IJttic water on nu. 
Wsiiy do you wawt a Jiittle water? 
11m the burrot gjrasi may grow, . . , 



Knappert, Jan, rom^. 

Mvnis & i^eocNus or tiu^ SwAHkii. Nairolji, Hcinemann 
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Eduauonal Boots [ijrjo] sts p. (Afiruan raters series, 
75) 

Coatents: i. Introducxion. 



GR36aS8K55 



iniroduoion.— 2. The creation.-^. The propb- 
maracies of MohamroecL— 5. Mysterious destinie. 
—6. Stores of Kit and vhdtmi.-^. The *iks <rf women.-:-8. 
SocMl satire.— fli. Astute animals.— i«. Travellers* tall tales.— 
«i- Spints and sorcerers.— 12. Just judgmenu. 

Re«gioa% amtl secular lore of the Swabm has b«.< "culled 
from iPMauscripr*. mo*t of diem in Arabic script, and other 
Mpufefished nmerial vritten down by Swahili scholars since 
UK early eig^teendi crnturA" and from narrau'ves recorded 
by the author during the years t^tSi. He notes thai variante 
ot these siorjcs ctir he found in sudi sources as Fdwaid 
^e iSwahtli TaUts (item 120), Carl Vdten's Jl/^rr Am und 
^ 1^.^" '^f ^uttgart. W. Spemann. ,8^8. xxiu. 

i«8 p.^P1^7a|Jl2V35). and Carl Biitiner's Anth^logi^ ms dcr 

In bf» introduaion Knapport discusses ths role of destiny 
m the hves of die p«-,rfjle and in "the whole tapestry of 
Swahih mytliology. secular as wcW as religious." He pro^des 
background for stories of die creatkai, accounts of the jour- 
ney* of tl»e i>roj>l.et» and Woharomed. and tales of the subtle- 
ti«» of Abu NuuQM, the wise tJrick«i?r who bears a kinsIU|> to 
the Ttirkisli bodja, Masr al-Din. la addition he discusses W 
SwahUi concept otf women ?>> b^ing -^endowed with all possible 
vices — ^ belief drununed Uao eiery bov by "ahnoM every 
piece of Swahili literature." 

TTie animal Cables and fcraveleri' tale* contain many moUls 
encountered in tJw ArabiaM N7gJifs stowcs. Oilier fanuliax 
elements are found in tales of spirits ain«f stories of jtidscs A 
number of the stories could lie adapte.1 Im tirildren by the 
reteller and stG-yielJcr. 

113. Lindbl..<- x t;*^^^^^^ 

Xamb, »'*LKio%K. Uppsala. Af>pctbergs boktr. lyzS-ss- 
J V. <At-' -ves d'<?tudes «.ric'«wles, v. m) 

PL8351 .277 1988 
Micro 5<oJi2 

Contents; 1. Tales oj ani.nials, wiiij linguistic, ethnograuea«al 
a^a crMijp«r;<iivc woies.— a, Tal« of f*ii)crttaiuraMjeiniN and 
Mlvennirei; vWTtx^, t»;inslati«« awl note*,— 3. Riddles, prov- 
erbs and song*, texts, trai»ladox«> ji;d notes. *. ed. 
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LC holds V. 2 in miaroform only. 

The 30 animal tales in tliis collic<i«)ii are prccetkd by a 
detailed inuroduction in which the author^ a Swedish ethnolo- 
gist, discusses his method of colfccdng. He cOTimems on tlie 
likelihood of F nepi retellings b>- pupils in mission or govern- 
ment schools and gives an example of aaj inccwnplete version. 
in addif on he alens the reader to a storytellers £reqi*em 
adapli'c . of material 10 suit a collector's limited acquaintance 
with Airicam languages. 

The autbcMT diviiles Kamija folktales into five groups: 
animal taiSes cenierin-g airound the attiviiies of Hare, Hyena. 
Lion^ Elephant, Tortoise^ sind others; eirtu (ogre) stories; 
adventure stories about s^vtrydzy lilei myU^s and legends; and 
imported tales. He desc3ril>es eacli ^i'-^. -i-sKxinctly, The ^exts 
presented irr Kamha and English ^^le iet^lered literally. Ap- 
pended Ling^jisiic and Etlmo^raphic Notes and Compararive 
Notes add to ilie value of the text. 

The third volume ucats songs, riddles, and proverbs in a 
Mmilar fa^ion. 

114, Mbiti. |«>lm S„ rd. and in 

Ak.%m»* sumrs- Os^ord, Clat^idon VresK p. 
(Oxl<H«l libran. of African literature) Pi^35iJ^^ 

BiblJograjiliy: p, p. 

Part I 4e^^ifx^ tlie hksiyle oi xUi^r ICamba people, their 
lan^iagc. mid literature, sijupplyinj; a ^hori biblio^aphy and 
an ainalyticaJ t«terpretatiuw ol the frequently etKOuaiered 
tate "The FiJire. the lion, the Hyena, md the Cxrnr'^ part 2 
comM«ts of 71* textik. 

Tlie autlKw, a tlrcoloj^ian aiul collector of rougjily i,5«P 
iiu-JtattveN. vvJk* csiinwaics tliat he has located 90 percent of all 
current KamW sUwies. ((,lti>cmses at ionie Jen^h the art of 
storytelling. il»e tale* jhrnselve*. and jHtPililems cncomxtertd 
in tran!»latioi^. He states that althon^li lie ^^uck dmQij to 
the Kikamljui orig^t^als/' lie h^s substituted, lin many iniiitances^ 
prose eqi»)valcn<v lor poetry ami ^ong v^lthmut, hwevicr, indi- 
cating ibe*<r fja*wg<!!s^. He has provided a sampling oif »radi' 
tional tale openiiiij?^ tluMigJi h<? has omitted tlie initroductory 
phrase "Hlie story tit . ^ " often used by tli^ Kamba. 
Tradiuofiaf forniwla eiuliags (with footnoted cxpbnaaions) 
aire cmplo>e<* as. for example^ "You Jiad beiier si^itsg v^ith 
thepamh(T> laiil while I swing viih tfjc lamb's miV (team to 
tell stories; ii\ Imtcr than listening). 
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Tlie selccuon. m fluent yet compressed tellings, comprises 
an appealii^ assortment of mlej^ deiling vith warriors, diiefs 
sons and daughters, married couples, aimu (obiquitous, 
poH-erfuI, frequcnUy mahViouts spirits), fieroes uitfa skin 
troable, and aaimais <Jtares, lions, and hvenas). 'Olie Boy 
Who Became King^ and -The Mcracle Slhccp^ re%eal a kin- 
ship with traditional European tales. Many tales in their 
references lo guns. lorries, white mm. As^n shopkeepers, 
polittrmen. and morie}- trees tJiat produce **bank notes, silver 
«i]iillings, and tei»<ent pieces" shou' evidence of tlie impact of 
a tixodcxn technological society. 

Stories 76 and 77 are given in Kikamba and English. 



115. Millxoth, Bena. 

Liuha; nLUjmoNAL rkhjcjov of th£ SuKustA- {Uppsala] 
1965. 217 p, (Siudia ethnogniphica Uppsaliensia, 22) 

Akademisk aviiandUing — Uppsala. 
IVithout thesis statemeui. 
Bibliography: p, 208-2 

A documented studv of the religious beliefs and cuMoras of 
the Sukumji hp die Utke Province erf Tanjsjanyika (Tanzania), 
Which contains r^unuLs of creation niytli^ T^^- i detailed ac- 
ci)unts of myiJis appe;ur in chapter 5. ''Myths aud Traditions": 
The Conquest of Light and Shinguengwe or die Destruction 
of Man. Tiie latter begins: 

One day a goiwril {suha or kimba) liegan to grow from 
the earth. Gra/<luaJly it l>ecame uncomnionfy big. The 
chiklrw thou!!«[ht it \ery iunny and said io one ^another; 
'•I^k. how big the gourd is/' The gourd, to, the con- 
sternation o{ everyone, said; **lx>oK bow big ihe gourd 
'^^^^^ *^^»t4lfen liald; *7t spea^^^ and like an echo the 
gourd wy: -ft speaks," The chil(hen ran home at once 
and uM tJjeir mothers and tteighbotirs. Everyone Jmrried 
to sec (Ihis wotiderful gourd. Each in turn asked the gourd 
ques^iom and the go»urd K^peateit iheir qae^tiom exactly. 
The gwurd grew and grew out of all proportion aiwl 
<e\eT}(WJC became more and more interested in it. King* 
and xMr vassals came to see thi» most wonderful oil 
gourds. 

h wj% then jfhai the catotrophe happened With a roar 
a* of thunder tht- }?<mrd burst and a inonster flialf man and 
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talf dmgoCi came out of Ix. Its feel and its legs and arm« 
\were of fire; flames came from xxs e\es, and the monster 
ate up all tlie people ami all the ;animak diat i^-ere on 
e»inh. 

Only one woman who was mrfth chQd mamaged to 
escape destruction. ... 

116. Mushanga, Musa T., comp^ 

Folk tai-es from ,\xkole. [Kampala* Uganda, Milton 
Obote Foundation^ C1969] 114 p. iUus. CR360.B15M87 

Text in English and NyaTjkoie. 

Contents: The old woman and die monster. — The coming of 
nighL — The foolisli J-oun^ ^"S- — ^Tinsiima. — ^Tlie wise 
woman and lier selfishi Tiiiislxtind. — ^The disobedient boy and 
his modier. — ^The Iwsh that tiM a man. — ^Tlie man wlio killed 
his wife. — 'Tine disob«2;iiienr woman and her foiu" sons. — 
Kamuzin/i. — ^The poor, cJiiWrcss, kind man and his wife,-— 
The woman who stole llocusts^ — ^The two foolish mcn.^ — The 
woman uchorj^ve Lirth to a crmv-. — Tlie war between men and 
the moaaeifji. — ^The battle of Kifunfu. — The Ixare and the 
leopard.— Hare marries leopardess. — Harems v ,ulom. — u\ false 
friiend. — The pig and the hyena. — ^The King sujd xixe hyena?. 

■^i\fr. Mushanga uiisists that the telling of tliese tales is 
essentially a communal aaivity, its purpose primarily moral; 
and each is. folio wed by ilie precept whicli it is intended to 
ct>nvey." (Becaujie of poor pifinting on tliin paper, die re- 
maining half of F. B Welbourn s introduction, inteiuled to 
explain the jieople » interi/irctations of the tales, is illegible,) 

A (ew of the stories will interest children: "The Foolish 
Yonng King," alx>ut ,lhe wisdom of age; 'Tinsiima/* a variant 
of "Hafi/ the Stone-Cutter": •^The Poor, Childless, Kind Nfan 
and His Wife," illustrating tiiat kindness begets kindness; 
rXJie Disobedient^Boy . and His .Mother/* a "chil4 in the 
drmtt" *lory; and "Tlie Woman Who Gave Birth to a Crow/' 
which IS a "Beauty a»d die Beast" variant. 



1 17. Rattray^ Robert S. 

Some fouc^LonE stories anid songs in Chinvanja. with 
English translation and notes. With preface by Alxxander 
ileUierwick. New York. Negro Universities Press [1969] 
224 p. PL8593.8.R3 1969 

Reprint of the 1907 ed. 
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Bibliographical references included in "Xotes" (p. 167-224). 

A diree-part work intended to supplement study of tlie 
Nymja language. In his notes the author, a government 
official comments on ilie scarcity of ^original native lalest" and 
describes four commonly encountered plots: '^one animal 
inakes a laugiiing-stoc^c of anotlier, but is itself held up to 
ritlicule": **two animals make a covenant of friendship, each 
in c*irn ^oiiig tlie other some servue'*; ""one ver>' small animal 
outwits some ver\' big one, exemplifying the proverb that 
wisdom is more tlian strengtli"; "peopic do or do not disdain 
to pick up some trille, for which at <iie time ihere is ro 
apparent use, but which after becomes Cj^ the greatest sei vice.'* 

Among the nine tales in this seh?t^o2i ^ire ""The Toxtoise 
and the Antelope" (a variant of 'Th^e Hare and the Tor- 
toise"): "Tlie 5tory of Kachiranibe" (die child born on a shin 
bone): two with Rabbit as trickster; and "Tlie lilind Man 
and the Hunchback," which tells hc^'v die heroes rescue two 
daughters of a chief and Ixrcome free of their infirmities. 

Songs, pri>verbs, and riddles are irtitrrspersed. 



118. Roscoe, John. 

The B.u;axda; ax account of their native customs and 
RELIEFS. I'd ed. Xeiv York, Barnes Sc Noble [lyfiG] 
^x/5,j7 p. illus., 3 fold, maps. DT434.U2R7 

"Bibliographical note**: p. [vii]-viii. 

The mnterial in this study of the social and religious life of 
the Ganda was obtained first Iiaiid by the author, a missionary. 

Cliapter 17 deals with folklore. In a prefatory statement the 
author discusses the dual function of folklore in the life of the 
fxrople: the first l>ejng explanatory, i.e., a meams to account 
for "many things beyond die underaanding of ihc |>eopIe*'; 
the seconds a way of empliasi/i«g moral truths. Thus, die 
people Iiave legends of their beginnings. Uicir kings^ and gods 
diaii many acceptod as "trustworthy** accotmts of tlie origiir of 
man and hca%t. The Gaiula also jxjssess a rich variety of folk- 
tales anip j)roverb\. 

TJie selrttiiwi <!iif i.j narrJiiivo, is an attractive one, consiNting 
cf a legend 0/ Kintu. « ; t tman (accounting for the ccmirig 
of death), a few exp: /.r Jes, and a number widi wry 
comment on human b. r. A section of proverbs v.ith 
explanatioji> is included. 
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119. Routledge, William and Katlierrne P. Routledge. 

With a PR£UisTC-uc people: the Aiukuyu of British 
East Africa; ^nc some acxount ok the method of life 

AND mode of THOLCHT FOUND EXISTENT AMONGST A NATION 
ON ITS FIRST CONTACT WITH E|;R0PE,\N CIVUJSATION. [Ix>n- 

don] F. Cass, 1968. xxxiu 592 p. illus., £acsims., fo!<L map, 
music, plans. (Cass library' of African studies. General 
studies, no. 63) DT429.R7 1968 

Reprint of 1910 ed. 

A four-part study of the Kikuyu, ilieir pursuits, dress, aru, 
crafts, social and |X>Iitical life, and religion. Part 4 includes 13 
stories— **The Maiden Who Was Sacrificed by Her Kin"; ^HThe 
Lost Sister"; ''The Four Young Warriors"; **A Tale inculcat- 
ing Kindness to Animals"; **Tlie Girl and the Doves"; **The 
Greedy Hyena"; "The Elephants and the Hyena"; "The 
Giant of the Great Water": *The Snake From the Great 
Water"; **MVanibia and tlie N jenge"; "The Gful Who Cut 
the Hair of ifie N jeng^"; '"The Forty Girls '; and Tlie Man 
Who Became a Hyena." A few legends explaining the origin 
of the Kikuyu j^ople and stories of ilie rainbow and legend- 
ary' animals are added. 

The stories, originally told to children in Kikuyu, have lo*t 
dramatic fulfillment (and in **TIie Story of die Loit Sister" a 
ceruin logic), perluips because of undergoing transbtion 
from Kikuyu to Swithili and dience to Engiislu However, they 
have been iranscritjed as far as possible exactly as they were 
narrated, aldiotigh there has been an occasioanal "slight altera* 
tion . - . where the language was 'jiotnewhat primitive for 
modern taste." 

A useful source for a storyteller 



120. Stecre, Edward,, Bp. 

SWAJUU TAt£S^ AS TOI U liY NATIVES OF ZANitlBAK. With an 

Englisli translation. [2d ed.] London, Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge [1889] xvi, 501 p. 

PL8704.S7 iBSg 

Twenty-one narratives, proverbs, and riddles. '*taiken down" 
by the autlior, a missionary, as he was studying Swahili and 
"printed exactly as thcv were related." Swahili texts accom- 
pany them. Three of die narratives, "Mohammed die 
Languid," /The Cheat and the Porter,'* and ''Hasseebu 
Kyreem ed deen/* originate in The Arabian Slghis. 
The tales are lengthy and represent a melange of Asian, 
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Middle Eaj»iem, and W^iern tradtdonal lare. **Sultan Daiai** 
lias elements of both **CintIereIla'* and * Puss in KcH^nsr wiUi a 
ga/elle enacting the role of Puss. **Suliaii Majnun" teDs of the 
fonunes of 3 male Cinderella, or Asli kd, a seventh son who 
succeeds, after his six brothers izlkx\, an Ending the thief who 
had robbed his father's d^te xree <?f its truiu A cumulative 
stor>-, "Goso, the Teacher/' ^mni^^-:, as v:^ "This is the House 
That Jack Built." The distinctivtuess a! the texts is enhanced 
by die use c^f such plurases as "tm^- me from the sun, 1 will 
save you from tlie rain** and the formal ending "If it be good, 
the goodness belongs to us all, and if it be bad, the badness 
belongis to me who made it,** 

A nuttiber of tliese narratives are retold in Zanzibar Tales 
Told by Natives of the East Coast of Africa, translated from 
the original Swahili by George W. Bateman and illustrated by 
n^lter Bobbett (GR360.Z3Z3 1969). The stories in this work, 
first published in 1901 and reprinted by the Afro-Am Press of 
Chicago, are attractively piesoar for young readers. 
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121. Baskerville, Rosetta G. H. 

Thk kino of the svakes am> other vouK-Vix^z ^mn:? 
FROM Uganda, Illustrated by Mrs, E. C. Mor^ib. I^idon, 
Sheldon Press; New ^ork, Afacmillan Co. fs.^.^^; 88 p. 

Uganda tales, some taken from Sir Apolo Kagv,;?. > Engero za 
Bagmda, others "picked up fhy the author] . , . from old 
wives sitting over their cooking-pots m smoky kitchens, ficwn 
porters round the camp fire at night, and from that charming 
mixed multitude Aviiicli nia<le up *tlie good old days.' " 

'TJi*-' cbnipilatroh liaV va^^^^ 
the origin of death; "The Story of Mfx>be" follows a hunter 
who wanders into the country of Death anil returns. Asnong 
the animal stories is "How the Hare Traded With a Bag of 
Corn": it differs from the version recorded by Torrend in 
Specimens of Bantu Folk-Lore (item <)6) under the title of 
''My lierries" in that Hare's deceiihilness is here all but 
expunged froinnlie text. 

Song lyrics appear both rndepcndently and within ilie tales. 
They lack fclk flavor, being transLited into an English style of 
poetry sometimes reminiscent of Kipling. 



A ieconl coUecxioB of talcs Miv Ba^kcr^ille — ^Tikr 

published in 2923*. icprisnicd In dbe Xrg^o Untvcrsiues 
Press ia 1969. 



tss. Coutiandar^ HaroldL Mcf Wolf LeslasL 

Tmi: ri«E ojt the uo^^jux. a» otuek. Exiaorujs 
smi£& fllatitfraandl by &otat %V. Kaae. New Vorfc. Holt 
[t^^oj 114 p. HiiMu, coiL piaxesu GRsAdUEBOS 

Sdtogdaodfetoadby coa»bo ^ 

mcs reprom a w«wpliii|; o£ tfac divert oial tsadkioos di die 
pc0|]le of Azniuxa. Ctnr^ev T^^ai. Sidarma, SomaK a., and 
Ef«5«a. Tfaty deal Willi jujidaw 

flucdnakiB^ and oc&cr aspects of cicr^dar Kfc One or two 
iai» are parables; aS comain nrry commt « hsmaa be- 
ba«ior: 

Oner dieve wa» a viBa^ num named Sim who bad a 
«riir wbo cootfanii^t made bkn a^iierabk:. She was 
avbfaom. and a]i»^» did ibii^ bf oppo&im. 

One day when Saa waii»rd fa braPU a new hottse he 
said to bcr« ''I think we shoctSd bnild a round «toae 
bottHe*^ 

^*J%4>C^ Im wile «aid after a m om ent , ***^e «hould binid a 
fqnve clay bottse.*' 

So the new borne that Sttmi boik wa» ^qptate and omde 
of cbijL 

From ""TIk Contrary IVoman*" 

la nrbe Aaciexit l-and of Ethiopia"' and their aotts on the 
«tarieic the aothm <^itM ciaitsra} imMftmat^ cite Indiaa^ 
African, and Enropcan e)qiaiiakm»» and rndkate iocvccs. 



193^ Daits. ItmMrB «mJ Brent A^hsdaanaer^ comp^ 

The t.9oN^s wHuueav taia or fncn AnncA^ VHuh HXtm- 
itaittonit by jame* C T^^ason. Boatoi^ little; fimm 

Thirti^oM: amative* the Aaihar^. CaUa, Cniage* 

SfaaniiBa, F»baba» and aiMaft people* of Ethiopia, jpuheied 
by the author* whik on a two-year aii^^unent anMtinc the 
Miiriitrr of Edticafion ia the prc|nr»tiioii ol booU for tdhoofe. 
Iheie (ak% a blend of jpcnrrv 4leal with jattke^ tricfcciT^ ^ 
dam. aad the pt^Uenn of liac>w 
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TMJ» WJm MCAE A CBOCOMLC; flQUSi W90U NTAMZA. 

lUiMratcd by Cnrgr F<inL Kem Yeric^ VOun^ Jta 



Fran fir Loot Suiau Abilayai^ Kisu. Nanifiu «ik| 
people of Kimuai ceaw» ilm c o Bm io o olou fa^hmd b^jf 
the ambor wbite todnip to Kmyau Tbe Mries ^ 

iifarpoliir mpsmMj hmA^fmmd and iojca tiiyiw<i»f Iwr^ 
Hit ittblem aiy irjfkd the ukc hnm 
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125. Head\v Eleanor B. 

WH£N the stones n-EEE SOfT: EaVT AfKICAX FOtESIDE 

TALES. Iiltmrauufi& bv Tom Feelings, Xcv York. Funk & 
U'agnalls [1968] ^ pL PZ8,i Jl5i3 Uli 

Siioeen f ^vorice stories told to children by Mama Semamingi, 
**ibe ^andmodier nAyo telk many talcs.** Dealii^ with nature, 
e%"eryday life, people, and animals^ the%' contain why stories. 
After proi iding a brief general background, the author states 
in her preface that she has reshaped the stories^ adapting 
them, as did tlie African storytellers, for her au dience . Each 
suury frith its %'iiiage setting is introduced itiformally. African 
names are given to people and animals^ and a few common 
S(kvahili uords, like fambo (*iielk>'*). are also used 10 convey 
am African flavor. Imer^oien eat|Janatory material expands 
dite tales. In addition to not ^xxifying her alterations, the 
auihor fajis not cited her sources beyond a general s t ateme nt 
that she has drau-n upon anthropological works, friends, and 
the stafi of the MacmiUan Meniorxal Lil»ary for materials. 
Tom Feelings" poetic, vAt gray line-and-wash drawings under- 
score the mood of the stories. 

From the same sources the author has compiled two coUec- 
tjons emirdy of animal stories: Jambo^ Sungura! Tales From 
East Africa {illustrated by Robert Frankenberg, New York. 
\V. Norton [19B5I 95 P- PZio^SrHstafil J^) ^ 
the Singer; East African Tales {illustrated hy Harold James. 
Cblcaga Foileit {1972] 96 p. FDLiM^ Saf); Similar in 
presentation, die stories are told in a convcrsatiwal style, 
vhku injects a fidkr declaration of the characters* eimotions. 
The character of Sungtira lias been modified to maike him 
attractive. For examples of treatment oi text, oae nmY com- 
pare ^'Son oi the Loi^ Ooe^ (p. 60-63) and 'Th^s: Ostrich 
ChicksT (pu 85-^) in Jambo, Sunguru! with *Tlie Siory of the 
Crocodile and the Wild Animals*' (p. »79-»S5r) amd ^'Tbm 
Story of the Ostrich Chicks'" in HoUis* The Masai {item iw>), 
•*Tbe Scarecrow" in Jamb<*, Sungura! k% a variaiu of the Tar 
Baby ^ory^ 

1*6, Kalibala, Ernest ami Mary Could Dasis. 

WaKAIMA ASD THE CLAV UAS, AM> OTME» M^SCAS rOUC* 

TAiEs. Illustrated hy Avery John*on, New York. l4»g- 
mam^ Green Iicm6] 145 F m.i.Ki3 Wak 

A baker's douKen of Ganda animal tales whicft, Mr. Kalib^ 
iMXes* are ^part of the cducatioa and (rainiii|^ of children in 
etcriday social expcfiente.** He comments further in his ap- 
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peniled note that **€acfa laiary cooshi% of about three parts. The 

first part la fuu The ^ond part is the cfaaiacters . 

chosen fir^ according to tlieir stujHdlty, such as the leopard, 
elephant and odier big animaK vho, for die most part, are 
tricked, and second, according to their cleiemess, alertness, 
and inieUigenct:. . . , In the third part of the storv is the 
mOTaL" In his Author's Xotes he pro\'ides instructions for 
storytellers. 

The stories are appealing in their presentation — conversa- 
ticmal nidi flavor iuriiished by smigs. Tlie seleai<m includes 
a clear variant of the Tar Bab^* in ""WaLainsia and the Clay 
Man-: 

Waaj<n*u had been asleep in lus own bed for hours when 
die little figure of WaLaima stole into his potato patch. 
Wlien WaLaima saw die clay man locmiing up in the 
uiooolight he was frightened. Could it be Wanjm-u wait- 
ing to punish him lor stealing the com and the potatoes? 
He dared not move. The clay man did not mo\c Finally 
Wakaima gadiered courage to speak: "'Hullo, Wanjovu,** 
he called. ""What are you doii^ here at diis time of 
night?** 

The clay man did not a:iswer. 



127. Mesfin Habte*Mariam. 

The kjcm man asi> the stncer; roUkTAUEs fkom £u:no- 
piA. Edited and illustrated by Oiristine Price, Xew York, 
Dutton [ii>7i] 84 p. map. GR56o.£8^C4 1971 

Variants of many familiar tales in the European, Middle 
Eastern*, and .Asian traditiws compose a large segment of this 
collection of stories taken fvimarily from the Amharic peoj^es 
by the autlior %(.iien a student in Addis Ababa and later a 
teacher in Sidamo. Anumg the narratives based on well* 
known motif are **Tlur Husband Ulio Wanted to Mind 
the HouiiC**: **Tlie Meeting of the Voung Mice** {**Belling the 
Cat**): -mie Farmer and the Ijcopard" <**The Tiger, the 
Bralimin, and tlie JackaP); and '"Mammo the FooP 
{'^Epaminondas,'* **Clei'er Hans,** and the like). The transla* 
tjons are unremarkable arid lacking iq flavor— no formula 
beginnings and endings or local exjnnrstiions are employed. 
The tales are often didactic* althotigl) an occasional bit of 
iatirica4 humor ligliicns the fexi. Ah introductory chapter 
offers a unap a»id general inlotimatim afjout the people and 
their coumry. 
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larflL NjimiH, Ngumbm romp. 

AaxuYU FOLK TALES. Loodon, Oxford Umvemty Press, 
1966. 109 p. GR560UK5N55 

The stories in this collection^ dtfdicaifd "to all Kenyans living 
and dead who cherish and uphold our n a t i onal h^Epk^^" 
relate to ogres, animals^ and birds. Mosi of the nartE^V>^^ave 
interest for children, like the etiological tales ''Hovar tiie Wild 
Tintey Got Its Spou" and ^^Tbe Story of the Moon and the 
Sim." Chanu in both Kikuyu and Enjg^ appear throuj^umt 
the texts^ Thoi^ the stories have been expanded, the basic 
plots appear to be unaltered. 

. Ntmn« Jessie A^^ com/^. 

AnucAN FOLK TAUES. Illustrated by^ Jrnesl Crichlow. 
N<w York. Funk ic Wagnalls {1969] 141 p. GRs5oJ48 

Ccmtentt: Why monkeys live in trees.— Today mc» totnorrow 



tbec— The hare and the widow. — Clowns with sad faces.*— 
Why hawks feed on chickens. — ^Nyangoodhu, the fisbcnnan. 
— Law of the jui^^ — When will animals rule the vmld?— 
The gncedy wife. — ^Flnd the thicL— The xoirade,— Chief 
Spider's poUenu— Kaman* the gay bac helon — In the old 
Kingdom of Kathomo — The giant who ate peopIc-^The 
black cow*— The lazy squineL— The sons of Munma Kwane. 
— Hcmey and drums and a teller of tales.— The brothers, 
r A ^bssary of SwahUi words and an introduction deKzibiz^ 
African storytellii^ preface these 20 tales from the peofdes of 
Kenya. Descriptions of settings are woven into the story be- 
ginnings; use of Swahili words and names within the texts 
also convey a sense of place. Representing how and why 
sUxicB, Marchen, and tridister Ults (Hsare and S{Hder)» the 
narratives treat of human relationships and such traits as in- 
gratitude; greed* and jealousy^. The coDection is dimnctive 
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150. Osogo^ John B, 

Th£ bride who wanted a special present^ and other 
TALES FROM WESTERN Kenya. Kampala. East African 
literature Bureau {1966] 64 p. illus. GR56O.K43OB 

Contents: The beautiful bride and her hunchback sister.— 
The clever but lazy Nakhamuna.— The man who went to 
hunt — The story of Nandagaywa. — ^The story of Nabutandu 
and his family. — The story of Nakhamuna (pc 1). — The 
story of Nakhsimuna (pL 2). — The girl who ate tsindulL — 
The story of Khalayi Wadolwx^ — The lec^>ard and Nak- 
hamuna. — The bride who wanted a spedal present— The 
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Story of narauluku, the sliin bone. — How the people fetched 
fire. 

The majority of stories in this collection center on tlie 
AmananI and Linani (man-eating monsters). Also here are 
favorite tliemes dealing^ with the child in a drum, kidnaped 
girls, and the ubiquitous trickster. **The Clever but Laz)- 
Nakhamuna** is akin to the Tar Baby stor\'. 



131. Serwadda, W. Moses. 

SoNCs AND STORIES FROM UcANDA- Transcribed and edited 
by Hewitt Panialeoni. Illustrated by Leo and Diane 
Dillon, New York, Crowell (1974] 80 p. PZ8.1.S4577 So 

Includes music. ^ 

Stories translated by Serwadda from the Luganda language- 
The manner of their presentation is described in a prefatcwry 
note by the editor, and individual notes covering scene-setting 
and instructions for dancing or playing the games and diant- 
ing the songs are given for most of the 13 tales, game songs, 
and songs (transcribed in Western style). A guide to pronun- 
ciation is provided. 

The volume is handsomely produced, with dynamic two- 
color woodcuts. 



132- Wamugumo. 

The tales of \Vamucu.mo [collected] by Peter Kuguru, 
Illustrations by Adrienne Moore. [Nairobi] East African 
Pub. House [1968] 72 p. cbl. illus. (East African readers 
library no. 7) GR360.K5W3 

Eleven stories told to children by "a famous Kiknyu character" 
who was notorious for his enormous appetite and celebrated 
for his great strength and gigantic stature. In a spare* some- 
times plodding st)le, the storyteller recounts the varied ad- 
ventures of ordinary Kikuyu villagers and animals. It is 
interesting to note here that the Squirrel in 'The Squirrel, the 
Leopard and the Hyena'* assumes the trickster role most often 
aiisigned to Hare. 

Other titles in the East African Readers Library (Nairobi, 
East African Pub. House) which ueat of folk materials are 
no. 5, Charity Dahal's The Orange Thieves, with Beryl 
Moore's illustrations ([1966] 76 p. PZ4.Di240r); no. 9, J. K. 
Njoroges The Proud Ostrich, and Other Tales, with illus- 
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trations by Adrieime Moore ([1967] 49 p. PZy-KSSPr); and 
no. 10, Stei^en Gichuru's The Fly Whisky and Other Stories 
From Masailand, vith Adrienne Moore's illustrations ([1967] 
71 p. PZ8,i.Gs8 Fl). 



The West Indies 



The folklore of many islands in tlie Antilles reflects a merging 
of the European and the African oral literatures with some 
overlay of die indigenous lore derived from Carib Indians. 
Chief among die islands represented in items here are Haiti, 
which sho-A's the French and African worlds meeting; Jamaica 
and die Bahamas, rq^resendng die Englisli and African; and 
Puerto Rico^ widi the union of the Spanish and African. 
Cuba, a Spanish-African area, is represented by some of the 
tales in Greedy Mariani and Other Folktales of the Antilles 
(item J47). 

Four disunctive characters are Bouqui (e\'olving from the 
African hyena— a dupe sometimes <^lled Uncle Bouqui) and 
the tricksters Malice (or Ti Malice, perhaps evohing frcHn 
the African Hare), B' Rabby (or Bro Rabby — related to the 
African Hare), and Anansy (Spider or Spider Man — de- 
scended from the African Anansi). The oral tales have been 
recorded widi cJiaracterisdc ritual or formula beginnings and 
endings. 
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133- Anancy stories and dialect verse, by Louise BenneU 
[and others] With an introduaion by P. M. Sherlock, 
Cover design after a drawing by Stella Shaw. Kingston, 
Jamaica, Pioneer Press [1950] 101 p. VTA.iJiS 

These tales, proverbs, dialea verse, and songs chosen for 
"pleasure and delight" are introduced by Sir Philip Sherlock, 
who discusses the likeness of the Anansi stories to diose told in 
West Africa (see Rattray's Akan-Ashanti Folk-Tales, item 40), 
their antiquity, and social purpose. He also comments on the 
proverbs, folk songs, and dialect verse. 

In tlie stories, all but two of which are given in Jamaican 
dialect, Anancy either tries to ^'t'ief his neighbors out of food 
so he won't have to work and takes re\;enge on them for a 
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slight, or Just stirs up enmity for the joy of it. In a Tar Baby 
\'ariant, '^Anancy an* Goatr Sista Xanny-goat is tricked into 
taking Ananc>' s place witli the result that . . from dat day 
tin teday Nanny-goat dah sey *Bea, a Bea* an kean get noh 
furda. Is jteincy meek Jack mandoora me noh choose 
none.** (The last six vords are a traditional ending.) 

A few of the tales provide a glimpse into social dianges, as 
in '^Anancy and Ticks": 

Once upon a time Ananc)' an *ricks use fe live next 
door to one anada. Ananc}' had a goat an Ticks had a 
cow, but Anancy coulda read and Ticks could*n read. An 
eena dem deh daj-s we nevah got noh Literacy cam- 
paign. . . . 

154. Beckwith, Martha W. 

Jamaica Anansi stories; with music recorded in the 
field by Helen Roberts. New York, American folk-Lore 
Society, 1924. 295 p. (Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, v. 17) GRiJ\5, v. 17 

The author states in her preface that the stories were taken 
from over 60 Negro storytellers in ^'remote country districts** 
in 1919 and 1921. Here are Animal Stories, Old Stories, 
Chiefly of Sorcery, Modem European Stories, Song and Dance, 
and a few pages of Witticisms and Riddles. The folkiorist 
notes that they are "set down without polish'or adornment, 
as nearly as possible as they were told to me, and hence 
represent, so hif as they go, a true folk art," Songs and music 
mingle with texts. All of it— the storytelling, riddling and 
song — 15 called "Anansi story/* In Jamaica, where these stories 
and riddles played so important a part in the lives of the 
people. 'Two influences have dominated story-telling . . . 
the first an absorbing interest in the magical effect of song 
which, at least in the old witch tales, far surpasses that in the 
action of the story; the second, the conception of the spider 
Ananst as the trickster hero among a group of animal figures." 
The folkiorist points to the Jamaican Anansis kiiwhip to 
Anansi, Turde, and Hare of Africa and to the American Brer 
Rabbit 

Among elements parallel to those in African tales are play- 
ing godfather, die trickster and glutton in the cow's belly, the 
false bride, the warning bird, the riding horse, and the Tar 
Baby; 

Tiger got a groun' plant some f>ea$ an* get Hanansi to 
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^vztdl it. Me 'while Hanansi are de \%*atciinian, himself 
stealin' de peas. Tiger tar a 'tump, put on broad hat on 
de 'tump. Hanansi come. 

Among the European txiles is a Jack and the Bean-stalk: 

Jack's father died an* leave he an* his motlier. And all 
them money finish an* they didn*t have more than one 
cow leave. An* the mother gave him to go to the market 
an' sell it. When he catch part of the way, he swap it for a 
cap of bean. 

"Big Claus and Little Claus*' appears as '"Big Begum and 
Little Begum," and a Hansel and Gretel siory as "The Chil- 
dren and the Witch." 

Includes Index to Riddles, Abbreviations of Titles (bibli- 
ography: p. [223]-232), Notes to tlie Tales, and Index tr 
Informants. 

135. Comhaire-Sylvain, Suzanne. 

Creole tales from Haiti. Journal of American folk-lore, 
v. 50, July/Sept. 1937: 207-295: V. 51, July/Sept. 1938: 
219-346. GR1J8, V. 50-51 

Bibliography: p. [xxvii]-lxrii. 

**Tales With Human Characters" (with and without super- 
natural elements); "Tales of Men and Supernatural Beings'*; 
and "Tales of Animal or Devil Spouses*' are presented in 
Creole and in Englislu Both the texts and tlieir footnotes, 
which supply explanatory data, names of informants, and 
parallels, make a ricli source for the reteller and scholar. 

A detailed description of the richness of Haitian folklore — 
its folktales, their structure, form, style, language, use of song, 
presentation, and diffusion— is provided by the author in her 
thesis, Les Contes haitians (Paris, 1937. 2 v. GR121.H3C6). In 
this work a number of tales are fully analyzed as to parallels, 
variants, themes, motifs, and origins. 

The author has also produced Le Roman de Bouqui (Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti [Impr. du College Verti^res] 1940. 116 p. 
PQ3949-C63R6), a collection of 25 ules about Bouqui and 
Malice, together with discussion of their African origin and 
relationship to such African characters as Hare. 

136. Courlander, Harold. 

The drum and the hoe; life and lore of the Haitian 
PEOPLE. Berkeley, University of Califcunia Press, i960. 
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33* i^Btmk CAif ft JljOI| ifbt^ 

gitwi yrafliiif^ f m $w4 m W^m Akk^i km Om Vmt^ mi mmri ml 



#f ftw wi Bifal iwhutttilinii HjM «f 



mmA AMcM liin m '^Ammmtf% Ttm^ mt Wm,** AMMril* lit 



if) €ft|M% 



tdmmdk mi thk €3rm% tmmm, m iNctt «• <tf lik mm mmOmi 
«l 4«0f«t«iHS «^ md :tffmmh to cN» mt4j. lie iiwiiiil<g» 
tftwr pfBf^r Md tbd# lUntflrt 4miiI ilw^ crir» jmmI 
»Ay tlMTf Jrt* idht iMn4 i» «i1NMii)i« «pM^tmk tmnottti jprattrt^ 

fwHliff^ lie 4imw m e % the ntf le timiiitr «l llNe dht^lariaw 
Thf ii»»t hem UvtmtikmA in ttjuiititdl ti#Mfc i|pr» 



tkt nmtiitt .Mr mm Ik»%« ^illric«ii mrii^m^^ to licit 
nkmmtw in liit narlMwi kl a nwh , Cni^vlr^ 4i >i»> i wii i» it^ 
fi wi il «iMii«fw«% iMft«M» ^ Aitit jmncmt'k 

iMt fft^iif « ilir mmmm% m t i tmui m <if dir mmt Am 

A mt m tm if mA ii ii Unit i il fnt «lit «itiw» Mmtrnc nMl . 



H^l^ .{Hku|^^^^aJ^ ^gm^^B^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^t ^^^l^b ^^^^ ^^^^ 



In ItiM nnMl Mny 

^^^^tt j^^l^l^^ l^^j^^l^ ^Jky^^^^ ^j^^^^^ ^^^^A^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^[iHfet 

J iltf lliliini iriiwnm"^ Hr liMUbm Hit twi% «i 
niliil tntminMiiu'iiiitl ni nntir nni niyibrn dl^ ilnMiftte nl 

wkmmmm «nnniig niyun Inl iim n* In WMliinl liiili 
MMtmUim An iiiii ttej miM Olmmimm nl lii 
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imhtf «l «Mrin. din mmmi W mM 



.hJitJirim dw lMiw >fc ci ' «tf tMrin dacf 



am midUm imMt the wtt** htflf> idMug i nfcrt i > jw^ 



Ante Oiif. y y; i iiiiiii ntlW i r he fc*rf^ miw w i^ tgitt i 

ttf Ihpi^Nl- hiiify* #w(ii liw ttwt* •wit^f 
mm Iw <»mM «mr ft* Bmrnd mm ml Om 



ilffH* ■iWI W^MmB *W * « * 

"WImT" ' 

'iMAil. fm htm i un i t m i lj i «mm _ . 

riM IMkc Omnlk liw flMcf 




IfttlMlMCiMHI 



TorOr Cafi im i%n jt Iburbmr tOml; m4 mi li^ ^ 
Bammi, §mmt <ii Ont iMkirir* and part 0I thr iiiftiiidiHtiw 

Met in tin; /iNiriMl «^ ^MifirirM f0tk'Lmr^ 4^ itftt^ 
til fch jntrattiirtim 0m hMkjifi^i M^ii^^ oetcmiri the it- 

fMtftk«t» a^aiKmi la the ""^idhMiT itwi wImi tlMf 

MH^ ^ ftetkii i»«re f^tMrrrit. ilcoMm thal ilie ftlotfa* foil 

Mrf mm0tK wmm «f ivfckk tti^r hem "^tfamlMftr teio '"old 
iiwirietu^ Mtrr feiiSatYr pt^prr cmiiti* pHMy^iy «| anfanri 
mdrkiw often ilie mjt%rmmm «f nuiAf » » ciMNfai «l 

Itm iUMti. TIm> meat tMritiar t)fic» ami afr "iMftiA |iq|mn 

I# ^'Bllr^liim ^ iTVw'akv*^ dNm tt 4i tarbnt nl llir 
in* ni iqn tiMri t Mi "^Wl^ms^^^ ^ VI^Midh^'" ^nThc ltai« 
Ml tlMr T4n«M^^ andr ki^riUbb) Wrtm^W^r Hit 
Ki^. "^HfleiKlMlif and l»'tl»«rndr|ane;^ willi die catlike 
fmtmm4 «l "^^i^M dheHdhr^ «ipmn «nd tlie ^mg €fvteMlr« 
dMMvt » i«la«MMNtit|iia *^AIs IUh» Md llMr fmtj lMit%ie^*^ 

MSnhrm m irmM wmiMM^ of tmmpcm uAt$ lka%« btcn 
dlmicMtd f«i»iidcfald]F m«r dbr v«m and jiNr ndcn fatUbd. 

litttrCliMl an^ r Bi|H:3«4^ tlir ftaiiaHiiMi fotw «f 
Clam aiid UtOr Oavn*' w ^Titst Ctani and tittlr ChM^*" 



dncr it t wan a ttec; a Mty food tta^ 
Hr mmAitf tlinwfd ^Mfamm, m* > ifrit tidii^ ] 
ni«ilf^3Kid liad mm hrnm mi ri^Ond liad Im^ 
iTKgCSM mm M» take riitllrClad'i l^a m*. in 
linm and nar m |p««! ^im nnt hin^ m iMnt^ VlJidfdad (pet 
wti«ii An' > % wnt m cjJur iri%CMrii Imm m mnri mn. 
VtMHi V ^iHMi tale lb tmm r •%Ckd tbiMMd 
irtittl^Ckd 4mi>, V ttM -im mwf. C ""Jn/V 



mKWW mmmmn^Ki . m* •••fep aMM||piMr al JM inf acHi» 

B liideClnd. rWtClad |mi rtiiriefilad inl^, w* 
imH Ift fr aniadri anit iMidL An* ITtiltMattd % y^miam 

mm mat > fni «t % gtinlntrylt f 
it triNan ilK''Ejaltfte4Ciind» * * . ** ^ 



"tkcnCktJM an* tlaaMa^^ny^Tfc mmh'^ ^inniliinti t l i n n n t* «l 
*|atfc ^ t^imk^mct and CJunlrft iWnllV ^Hmm ^ mf 

ann nm tnaa iiiiKhr *n %im *€ rmm 4t fmrn^at^ mt *St 
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A work of murrrsc lo die rmardier^ metier* ami Hudenl of 

t|o» fiemoiiger, Lucille. 

WciT InmAH $ot^iimM^ reiohl for Cfi{^«b diitdrcsiu 
lUmtrated by Mkttacl Romw Londoa. G. G. Hairap 
{i95lS}€4 p. CRtto.l7 

Ten of ^ "t>e«e*itiowti aiM mmn kned of . » . {ihc Amni^] 
ttorkiT hate been **tramlatietl"' b) the amlior from itie dialect m 
m which At first heard them a» a child from her nana. She 
adds fttHther thail when iMmMry* she removed ffom the ttxta 
'^tayers of GrtnM's Fairy T^s and Walt Oisney tmul tbek 
true form wa» laid bare.** 

Mociii cacounured in African Jamaican stories come lo» 
fetfaer in diieiem combtnatiom. "How %4der feogile Came 
To tine fen %%'ebs**^ befpim with Anami stealitq; ciop* ffom 
IWer Monlury and Brer Ti|^« who fin^ 
in a little grain of com; the com h twaUowed whole by a hen: 

So Urtr Anansi was in the com, and the com was in the 
faen.r 

A little later the hen went down to a pool tottfinL. 

There was an alligator tn the poot ami tlie aUii^iot 
rose to the surface ami saw the hm and snapped her iipL 
Down hts throat she wenV and so Brer Anansi wm in the 
com. ami the com was m tiie hen, and the hra was in the 
aUig;ail)or» and the attigator was in the pool. 

Brer Tifrt and Bmt Monkey leara of hit wherrahonls from 
their dmm; the> locaie the al%alor, cnf him open* 

Ami the hen and then the torn. Anansi rMs. He sa%es Ulm 
by spimuiq; a weh: ^And that k how Ailsimsi the spiderftod 
came to ihe in a web md feamed to eat ti^ntterfties for hit 
tfi^naMsr ^ 

lackMamldvy* 



The siQrjr it ended. 

AdiKag lo the appeal of the tloriet h the rcpetitkm of 
tlff^isicinl phraw% snch «s Brer Tijeer t ''Ami afirr that I am 
f^otag «n kill y«Kir ^Hmt Brer Tipst Came To WtiSk ont 
Fmnr LcgC* n sariant of the fawste riding horse story. 

141. Jekyn. Wdlter^ ed. 

jASiJUi:^ mm Mm %mmri #t9c?U!«crr stomas^ moctw 
t%mM!K msmtm Tt.i«PL %%'iih. m:w insio^ 
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ductcvy essays by VhiUp StKrtocI^ Louiie Benimt and 
Rrx Ncttlcford. New %V>rk, Dcnw f^ublkaUom [1966] 
»8« p. CRiti Jtj4 1966 

Ificli^ imaciv melodies. 

''An unabridged atid iinaUered republication of tbe work firil 
publisl^ . . . in igoyr 

Three new eua^s indud; firu Sir Philip ^lerlock's aoouni 
of Jamaican life and h\sioty. Fdlovini^ lx>ui«e Bennett shares 
her rhitiihood noemiories of hearing and telling the Annancy 
ttories. 9he suies: -At the end of each stary» we had to say, 
'|ack Mandora* me no chose nooe^* because Annancy somc^ 
tlMirs did very wicked things in his storiev and we had to let 
Jack Mandora, the doai man at heaven's door, know that we 
were ncflit in favor of Annancy's srickcd ways. *Me no chose 
none" naeans 'I don't choose to behave in any of tliese ways.* ** 
Re^t Netttefbrd notes the imporuncie of the Annancy soi^ 
and stiMTies tn the rlieater« 

Alice Werner, in the introduction included Ivere from the 
ordinal edition* discusses ties between the Jamaican Annancy 
and African Anmsi uories^ possible orpins, and relationships 
to Ihc African Tortoise and Hare and the AtnmcaQ Bier 
Rabbic 

In a prdtttiinary sutemeni Jekyll describes Annancy (his 
trickery, ta#^m^«s« selfishness, and manner of spcecb^-be has a 
ckft palate and speaks through his nose), the language of the 
tales and its pronunciatiotu and the tiMnw The stories are 
short and vigorous in their setting, many contain songs or 
tunes, and each is fcrfkiwed by an expbnato^ 
iraricd tales is one eupbining why Annancy liv^ in the boute^ 
top and another telUt^ bow Annancy guesses the names of 
the Kiiq^'s daugfuers. mwries the youi^eest ^aii* a feign,/ 
Annancy is the wkledest lUi^ ever re^ Sometime him / 
dere, sometime h^ gone run ^poo him tope and tief tmr ie 
tdm wi^ / t^k Mmntmm mr n# rluicKe itonr.** OccmfaaaBy 
Amsancy filets a desened comestppance. as in ""How Monkey 
Mam^ Anismcy** assd ""ManOow.*" 

S|t. Jofcnaon,^ G|Sietlu 

Hoir tinc wmiuvi cmie to Hjuti, ams cmmm taus. 
lOmtrMd by A i ^eio tli Ikncdetta New York,, Dette^ 
Adair C3o^ 1919. «Spc KaisJ«tto 

Simie> coOecied iss the early syio^s when tbe mstbor as»d ber 
bmbmsd were Ihr^ ist Haiti bs a "Inaiise mfflr among tbe 
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country people.** In '^Aulbm^s Note** die summjutees 
Haitian history, describes the people, their way of life, and 
bnguage {a patois), and discusses their presentation of 
^^stories in **Sings,^ which were ''almost always held during the 
full of (he moon.** Here also she indicates favorite themes and 
commenu on the effect <rf Spanish and French culttues on the 
"•native" African heritage to produce the "exotic blend 
essentially Haitian.** 

Among the uories two types are found throughout the 
African orzl tradition: ules of girls wlio marry demons in 
disguise (**The Cirl Who Married a Stranger** and **I>croon 
Loai^*^ or men who wed beasu disguised as beautiful 
women* and people swallowed whole by demons (**The 
Coming of Day and Ntgiit> 

145. Parsons, Elsie W. CU ed. 

FocK*TALES OF Anoros Islanp, BaHamas. Lancaster* Pa^ 
American Folk-Lore Society, igi8. xx, 170 p. music. 
(Meromrs <rf the American Folk*Lore Society, v. 15) 

GRifi.B3P3 

Bibliography: p. xvii-xx. 

In her introduction the author describes Andros, its popula-^ 
tioa» history, and **6t storee'* with patterned openiiigs and 
closings, stock characters— the crafty Rabbit* the greedy, slow- 
movtni^ Bouqui, the liero jack or Jock* and the heroine 
Greoileaf— and ''sings.** The tales, each with bibliographic 
notes* have been grouped ^'historically** andt* on occasion* by 
pros*en iciice« 

Among familiar elements arc the feigning of death, the Tar 
Baby* tht good dntd and the bad* the ridkig horse, the 
demon/devtl/witch spouse* the tug of war (Rabby tricking 
Elephin and ^V*aKe into pulling againa each ocber^ the take 
funeral* and the guessing of a name. 

Many of the tales have oMnMerparts in other culturct*^ 
African* European* and the Uuiiilid Sutes. "nrhe Password; In 
the Ckiw> Belly** is found in IVcst Africa* southern Africa* the 
West tndiev Georgia* Loukiiana* and elsewhcie. "^Ptayit^ 
Godfather*^ h endM^leted to Lostisi^ria and Georgia* in 
Africa^ and an Ettfme (The Grimms* HThe Cat and The 
Mouai; Set Vp Housekeeping**). It beginsc 

Chice was a time; a very good time; 
Monkey cbrw Kibacco an* spit %diifeeilme. 
Once Boukce an* Rabby went on de bay an* pick up a 
kag of b«itlcr* an"* dey cai-^cd de bmter home. An* b*o^ 
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Rabby say, **Now; bV fioukec* we cut fid* io^ttr Say, 
**Ycu'll hc> roe UHlay« an' Til hc*p you tOKmarrowr So 
ifcy went to »urt ter cut de fiel\ Directly bV Rabbit 
holler out. "Sayr Boukee »ay, -'Rabby, who caU you?*"— 
"Dem ficople might call me. Dcy can't name chillun dey 
seT I ain't goin* noways BV Boukee say, *'Go *long, 
'cause only you here could name chaiun.** Say, **All 
right, I goin' dis timej but if dey call a^in, I ain't goin* 
no more." He went an' he opened de kaqg of butter, an* he 
»tarted to eat. An* when he went back, b*o* Bouliee ax 
him. nVhat de chil' namer Say, **1 gt' him name 'Begin 
um^*** 

Stories like •*Jack Bean'' lire consid^ably sliorter ttian their 
European counterparu: 

Hi* fader died an* lef a cow. Dey had dis cow. De 
mother was compelled to sell it by bein* poorer. So one 
day more than all, a man come by, an* asked de moder if 
she would like to sell de cow. So she says, -Yes.** So she 
asked him what would he give her for de cow. He saSd. 

will give ytMi a bean. * . * Dis bean will be the 
instigation ol you havin' a Idrtune If ytKi have a boy.*^ 

A source for research and possible retellings. 



•14. Parsons, Elsie UV C 

Fou^tjDRc or THE ANTit t j:s, FaitNCH £mc:iish. New 
York, American Folk*Lore Society, G* E* Stecbert^, 1953, 
« V. (Memoirs <rf tl*e American F<rik Lore Society, v. t§) 

GR1.A5. t6 

Talcs, riddles, pnnerbs, and verses collected by the amhor 
during tnjt^^ 19*5, and 19^7 on visiu to the many islands of 
the Antilles. She speaks ol her local asststants* her tecortling 
of the material, and the rkhneis ol folklore in the former 
French islands in conirasi to that of the Dutcli, former Danish, 
and nottltierly British tslaads. In concliniioa she indkalscs the 
importaim of the Islands, partimtarly ihtmt {Whkb ate 
FrcfsclHfieakiiq;, to the slodeni of the relaiioiishi|pv of Atrkam 
citltttre w that of the Mack in America. The storia^ nitmbcted 
inEidcr cawh Island (lor esumplc; fS tor Martniiqwjk mtt 
ranged geographically frami south so north; they appeal 
intiaify in Fiemch crcok, wfeh a n«*mticr abo in Ei^^Bsh, tlidt 
vadbMs indtided, 

Awmg characters cncous^yed in the storks ate 
8on«|«it, Rabbit* Bn or Bo NaAcy^ )eM Sottc, Jean L'Cifiwil 
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(Stupid John and Oocr John) awd Tit Jean, Some liave die 
formula beginning: "Cricl Crac!" Some are adaputions of 
European ulcs. such as "La Belle et la b^te* or ^Beauty and 
the Beau " Otliers sho^: o relationiJiip to Africa, like In the 
Cow't Belly" and "Rabbit Went To Ask Cod for a Ultle Bit of 
Wisdom.** Many of the story patterns are well known. Tar 
Baby Clements appear in "Wax Doll (Take My PUccl): 
Tiger Ustens to Wwld Below: Rabbit Spat on Mel (No, 7 
in the Trinidad stories): 

Water hole. Rabbit mess up water, could not get water. 

Dey make wax dolU teacup of chocolate in one liand, 

bread in other. Rabbit ask chocolate, Doll don t answer. 

Rabbit say. "Coin* 10 lash you . . r Rabbit stick. People 

canie« held him. 
In another variant told in Trinidad» th« place of Rabbit i$ 
ukcrt by Comp^* Saiyen (Spider). Tar Baby: Eavesdropper: 
Without Scrauhing,*' as told in Anguilb centers on^Nancy* 
wery wise man" wlio steals yams from **Fathcr Gad. 
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145- Alcgrfa, Ricardo E. 

The three wishes; a coixection of Puerto Rican 
f^OLKTALES. Translated by Elizabeth Culbert. Illustrated 
by Lorenzo Hoinar. New'Vork, Harcourt, Brace k World 
[1969] 128 p. PZ8.i.A355 Th 

Hispanic, **aboriginal," and African influence are reflected 
in this collection of Puerto Rican folktales which has been 
**$lightly adapted for children." "Some of these traditional 
stories." the author notes, "originated in the Orient and were 
carried to Spain by the Arabs. • , . Others were brought from 
West Africa by the Negro slaves. After countless retellings 
they have been adapted to the geograpliy and cultural en- 
vironment.'* 

Among the tales with motifs common in Africa are /"The 
Rabbit and the Tiger/* which begins with Rabbit pretending 
to be dead in order to steal Tiger's clieeses^ and '^'he Singing 
Sack," about a young girl who left her golden earrings by the 
river and was captured by an old man who tlirust her into a 
sack and made her sing: 

Your golden earrings, Motlier, 
1 tried to keep dry. 
So in this sack I smother. 
For earrings I must die. 

146* Belpr^» Pura* 

The TtCER AND the RABBin AND OTHER TALES. Illustrated 
by Tomie dc Paola. Philadelphia, Lippincott Co. {1965] 
>»7P- PZ8.KB41S7 Ti 9 

A selection of stories Iieard by the author when he was a child 
••grwing up on the island of Puerto Rico in an atmosphere of 
natural ttory tclleriL^* Ai^su fiaker, former coonlinator of 
Children's Services in the New York Public Library, remarks 
in her foreword that these particular stories V«lKfe first told by 
the author in library story hours, where the children were 
<{utck to recognire likenesses of the Puerto Rican nThe Dance 
(Of the Animals,'* to the African THow Mr. Elephant Got a 
New Hind EniT and of the Puerto Rican TThe Albohaca 
Plant** to the Czcchoslovakian ''aever Manka.*" Most of the 
storks reflect the Hispanic cultttre; however^ •HThc Tiger and 
the RaUHt*" and **The Wolf, the Fox, and the Jug of Honey*^ 
bear a rclationshtp to stories told in Africa. 
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This volume adds three Hispanic stories lo the original 
edition (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1946, illustrated by Kay 
Peterson Parker): 'TThe Cat, tlie Mountain Goat, and the 
Fox,** *The Three PetiUons, ' and **The Three Figs/' while 
a different "Juan Bobo*' has been substituted for that in the 
earlier book. 



147. Carter, Dorothy S., comp. ^ 

Greedy Mariani and other folktales of the Antilles. 
Illustrated by Trina Schart Hyman. New Y-ork, Athe- 
ncum, 1974. 131 p. PZ8.iC2«77Gr 

-A Margaret K. McElderry book.** 
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Talcs of How and Why, Animal Talcs. Annancy Talcs. A Ti 
Malice Talc» Tales of Magic, and Talcs of People— from 
Cuba. Puerto Rico. Haiti. Jamaica^ the Dominican Republic, 
and other islands in the . Antilles-^havc been adapted for 
childien from French. Spanish, and En^ish printed sourc^ 
Among the ciiaracters encountered here are Puerto Rico*t 
Juan Bobo arid Compae Rabbit. Montscrra^s Brer Rabbit, 
and Jamaica^ Annancy. The flavor of the or^nals has been 
preserved by the inclusion of songs and sudi phrases as "Pliei^ 
ten cuidado! . ; : (A forceful way of saying^VWatch o\xtV)r 
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Explanatory details are worked into the text skillfully without 
excessive elaboration. **VVhy Misery Remains in the World" 
bears a relationship to "Wicked John and the Devil/' for Aunt 
Misery catches Death in her pear tree in the same way that 
John caught the De\il in his firebush, 'The Miser Who 
Received His Due" tells of a slave who outwitted a cruel 
master: 

There once was a miser so miserly that for a few silver 
coins he was capable of tossing his soul to the Devil. ... 

With his slaves this miser enjoyed a reputation for 
cruelty and injustice^ . . . 

One of the slaves, Tito, the most badly treated and 
amply flogged of the lot, had still enough spirit to wish to 
repay tlie master for his bounty of whippings. 

*T will make a wager^ he told his companion slaves 
one evening, "that by the use of my wits I will, before a 
month is out, be seated at my master's table/' 



148. Courlander» Harold. 

The piece of fire, and other Haitian tai.es. Illustrated 
by Beth and Joe Krush. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
World 11964] 128 p. GRI2I.H3C66 1964 

Animal, trickster, enfant terrible, and Bouqui-Malice stones 
are among iJie genres in this rich collection. Lacking only are 
cante fables and demon stories. In •^Some Commenu on 
Haitian Folk Tales** tlie folklorist-author discusses the rela- 
tionship of Bouki and Ti Malice to West Africa's Anansi the 
Spider, "a curious combination of trickster and buffoon, cele- 
l«rated for his cleverness but sometimes victimized by his own 
stupidity." He pays attention to the intermcshin^ of European 
amr African traditions with the Haitian, the idling of the 
stories, and formula endings and beginnings: 

''Ladies and gentlemen, good evening. Tonight we 
shall have a story. It will not be a story that is too long. It 
will not be a story that is too short!** 

These are not employed in the texts, the folklorist notes, as 
they would appear distracting in print. Background informa- 
don, comments on variants, sources^ and themes are supplied 
in Notes on the Stories. 

A number of the talcs have appeared in the author's now 
out of print Uncle Bouqui of Haiti (New York, W. Morrdw, 
I94«. »»9 p. nius. PZ8.1.C8 Un) and The Drum and the 
Hoe; Life and Lore of the Haitian People (item 136). 
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Beth and Joe Krush's line-drawings carry out the humor of 
these tellable, appealing narratives. 

149. SherlocIi« 5tr Philip M. 

Anansi» the spider man; Jamaican fouc tales. Illus- 
trated by Marcia Brown. New York, Crowell [1954] 
112 p. PZ8.1.S54 An 

retold for children by a well-known Jamaican 
} educator, reveal dose ties with those about Anansi of West 
i : Africa.; In this account Anansi wins the owner^ip of the ; 

; 3tori» froin Tiger in much the same manner as his West 
'lC^^'^^:/rASncBn' cousin wins them from the Sky-god (see Rattray's 
■ story "How It Came About that the Sky-God*s Stories Came 
To Be Known.as Spider Stories* ■ in Akan-Ashanti Folk-Tales, 
i hem 4<^^ In other ute 

dupery to get food: in "Anansi in Hsh Country" he pretends ' 
to be a fish doaor and eats his patientr in VAnansi and the 
Plantains^ he tricks Rat into giving him food for his family 



•3* — - 

b a fin&cr atM rewft l to cKUnai. the awdtor dtSma the 
CridL C^adk, saocf as aajr (aJ^ h ty Mw;.^ i^th ibe g» -w« T >i— 



CridkcEwt 

The si» asMBiil aons ia ifc£& ''J*f"^r« ace in a wmite 
- ' — " -^nc "* — r tV umiiIi ul i mm ixJ 
: idtftc liKr am feM thdr io^ joncT a 
OAK HKjr tea «f Af|p*r K»l aMl hew kr 
: «f OU Wmmm Cam |dhc mtch} awl 

wDm Omkry aad TaadL Tanmae wito Icaraed lo ff. Md 
f(^,CMaci»M^Sane e< the Movic* hear a twiMp lo talts 



»5» V 

Ww Ihmui roub-tAUL irVnrrurd bf Um WffHirf! - 
Xl«m. JSm Varl. H. X Walti. 15. p. JSm. 

(pm Mt) CU }fht aiHl kffmk mm4 C9L*mS$ t^ 

te hit iMn&Ksm the aitthOT 

ladtaav ihew 4(MnKijMi hy Cnnipcaav aM thr c^mmk «f 

«Haf brndt, «f AihMtUoMl, and OA * - - 

nkalaM.«flhcY«eMh«i.thcFjM4,aM4L-, 

Awf fonriiab of ih« Afakaa hcrit^ am „ 

Haiti ahm Africa aiid Mvau «| Auwi (he «idcr hc^ 
laaMfcfc Batfcadtti. Aat%Ma. TrialAdl. r w liT rHf ^rrt : 
Sir rhOn aaaihtt Amsmt m inn tin i hMM»— "A Kale 

Mm at ihr tafct are -tgmfrfXw^Sfjiw? TwTS^Scmi. 

the Tf«- i« ShcriovTb carfior .iaMmf. Iftr J^«fer Jf •« 
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Qtem i4is^ They icQ of Anmi'i^ annnHi u> get food widiont 
imik^ tf mmkta^ Saakr^ Ksbbtf. and Tiger (dbe 
bein^ not a txmc lajupcr. dbe autbor n^gyiiK i hut f CTtop » a 
leofOffi^ Odtor fluvio deal lodb sodi coomin^ as AflassTs 
wwKitrrmfgl aticiTt lo ocal the Iwsf ft dangfttfr £nn dir 
ixa«e fono^ mn «»jba isad woa li^^ 

Madfe ccfiiiMii i^Africaa fioiLlore are evidcec Amacxive 
bladk-imi^wUsr ikawiap. and a kv oilor added break 
the uaa pleasing. 
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The African tale eaietwi the Umted States in lofe doniDatCKl 
bf the aaiaal story. Hoe the African tn±sier--Spider» Tor- 

toise;. or liafc— flBOs^ m the note se>^^ 

Bmr l^yiW^ . or Boh R ^ Wrf r J^'d Chandler Uanis iaio9icd 

the EBoon^ii^ af sffOties in a fciM that was acre fitcm y dan 

folL Othcfs faOoicat hifli* settifl^ do^ 

of uane% heard in their plantation chtldhnnrts pemeaiod bjr 

the nhite ircie^ott of the nryth of the happy prgCSnl War 

Sondbu i hoir io g an ahnott idylfic irfaiinmMy between master 

and idbve and the rhilfffitr bbch ba^fSf e%hting, in a pfo* 

teaednwid. 

^Thn watc of oillfrfing wois contined bf iotUonas and 
other interested * nhoie recorded tales jpff^rfd in 

andSsnlJSrT^^ (r. s^- Ifar^ 19374- Jadaoor 

vfflc; fix, & B. ISUtw Ca^ GEj.^ 
tafas was ahM> done under the WcA Projects AdiiiiniifffatiQn> 
All were tft down cxantly as hcsndL wtthotti y ^Bfn rfna^ or i^ab' 
oration of ftexts, 

In ad^tion ioanknd taks there air fragments »d tDose 
HflMMes iweaijfi^ btadkTs imsignifc jtaawtpf^ ip h^ ffp^ 
nwh at ^ kgcnd of Africam {ioe itt^ 153). Thofe ate 

Old Mana. And there is the cvohstkn of the Ixad f^iiy^ hero 
— a gentler lenion of this figitfr «voidd be JMSy Memiow. 
whofo ffcciaky wat rtcapiag firooi ptiion and folk hems 
like Stapikr; with bis c o«p > f<d y «nun4 chaxacter« an4 
fo^ BtJt» who was '"ImmI*^ but nevertheless ^ if l pfd hit own 
people^ Mow haraotn of the bbui^k folktale characters was John 
Hcmry« the ^steeMriraic nmif*^ 
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STUDIES AND COLUECTIONS F<« ADULTS 



152U Bacon. A. Sl^ ^mJ Elsie W. C PanonsL 

FoftX-COK£ FBOM ElXZABETH CjTY GoOTn ViBClNliU 

JoanuJ of Amorkaa folk-lore; v. 35* July/SepL 1922: 

GR1-A535, V. 55 

A coOccxioa of tale* and riddles gathered by Mm Bacon ''two 
drrades or more atgjoT ysbm «he "^fondoctcd a lolk4Qre society 
in H a mpfffi n Imtlr u ter Animal, witch, and noodle^iead are 
among the story types. 

Elsie Clews Parsons^ as editor^ fomments briefly in ber 
preiice on the nok^^dle^iead story and on her own work in 
Viipma. 

"^Famdaiice/* one of the noodle-hcsds, beg^jxsr 

'Bout a boy named Pamrfanfe His mother sent him to 
fab smotfK an* she gave him some butter; an*^ he ptu the 
hotter ixp in his hat. an" it mehed aO down over his Uoc^ 
And when he got home, his mother said. **Lord<icc 
mtnsy. P a melance ! Wbaa. dat yon got derev boy?^ He sakL 
'^Bttffer. mammy/*— ''Don'tdKr know dat's not de way to 
orry batter? You oi:^t to take u 

it to the water an"^ cool it 9m* cool it an* cool itT So 
the Aext day he wem to his awuy's she gave him a little 
fofpfi and he took it to the water and cooled it and 
cooled it and cooled it 'til it died; an* then he faroi^t il 
home. His mother said, ^JLord<ke mtissyi» Pame- 
lance * • . r 

In this paratld to the famotis Epaminondas sioty; only the 
inci d ent o< the yjcs is tnis s ing , 

153^ Botkiou Benjamin A.. cdL 

A TWASWY or SovrnxMH rouLLomr: «toucs. pAUJUst^ 
imAMnoMv A» roL&WAYs or the rums, th^Soutu. 
With a foreword by Douglas Sotifhall Freeman. New 
Yark» Crown Publishers {1949] sudv. 776 p. miuic 

An ample compcnditwi ol southern traditions, ntstomi;, md 
takft. The cditor<ompiler describes the Soothba^HlKs in^ 
hafatt^m* diverse (o&way«. and culture. Seiectioms from hbd 
Amcricams appear in ^Fables and Mythv** Tbese Hales itidude 
^Hyiiq; AfrKamT earlier (onod under the title ^'AU Cod's 
ChiUcs Ha4 Wmgs** in TAr tkKtosr lo ike Dfmd; CfoU$^m 
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Legends and Folk Tides cj Old Charlestm, by John Bmnrrt 
(Wcstport, Cocm^ N^zo Univczsdes Press [i973» 260 
p. ilhw. GKio^B^ 1973}- Bodda's vsxaoa begins: 

Once all Afmans could fly like birds; but ounng to 
their many cransgiesuoasi^ their wii^ were taken away. 
There remained, here and there in the sea islands and 
outol-tbe-way places in the low coimtr^v some vdio had 
been overlooked, and had retained the power of fii|^ 
thoc^ they looked like other men. 

Hjerc was a cruel master on one of the sea islands 



154. Bowman^ James O _ 
JoiiM Heney, the rambunc BXAC& UlysseSu Uhastjated 
by Roy La Gronc. Glucagon A. Whitman^ 1942. s88 pu 
plates (paxt cx^) PS461J6B6 

Indudes songs with music 

Xaki^ ballad^ songi^ beliefs; and other fea^ 

ments from oial tradition^ the author of Pecos Bill has g^cn, 
in literary form* his interpretation <rf the John Henry legend. 
Here is John Henry» a ^wonder duMJ* a devoted slave freed 
after his master^s death* who became '^a powerful steeidrivm^ 
man" and *l>eac de steamer drill down. An* he died wid his 
hammer in his hand/* 



155. Bradford* Roark. 

JoHH Henxit. Woodcuts by J. J. I ankrt New York* 
Harper; i^^^^ FSS5PS^^^5j^ »95* 

A reworking of the John Hrary icgciid in which Joha 
Henry* a laborer of prod^iotis size and soeiigth* enooumers 
Stacker Lee* is pursued by women* loves amd is ^e^ften deserted 
by his Jutte Amu atid ends up rolling cation ng^asM a steam 
winch; 

Then tijjbtning cleaved the air and the sky turned 
Mack like night. The Mississippi River ran uphill and 
the earth dmik like a feather. The sun bhucd out like a 
ball 61 &re» and started to set aaoss the river. And when 
John Henry saw the sun was about to go down* be 
reached 00c with his long cotton hook and stuck it nine 
inches deep into a hale of cotton. 

But w^ John Henry pulled* the sun went down. And 
so did b^ John Henry) 
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156L Oiappdl, Louis 

John Heney; a fouhuore stuov. Port Washington, N.y, 
Kffinikar Pte$$ [19^ 144 p. (Kennikat Press series in 
N^o culture and h^tory) PS461.J6C5 1968 

Reprmt oi the 1935 ed. 

BtbEograpliy: p. [144]. Bil^ipgiaphical footnotes. 

In this study of the factual a^>ects of the J<^n Henry 
traditiiMi, the author examines earlier Invest^ations, theorie^^, 
the identity of John Henry, the John Henry/John Hardy 
coofu^on, the ballads, ami the connection of John Henry 
with Big Bend Tunnel in West Virginia. An appendix sup 
fUes texts for the J<^ Henry and John Hardy ballads 



157. Christcnsen, Abigail M. H. 

AfKO-AMERICAN FOiX IjOSE; TOIJD MOVSD CAftlN FnUES ON 

THE Sea IstA^ois of SotHTH CAXOtxtf A. New^^ Yor 

^^^^ Prgj^jj^ggj ^^-^^ iahisl FXLL€:ie^^J^ 

A reprint of die 1892 edition retaining the earlier paternalistic 
prffacT^ 

The tales were told to the author by an old man whose 
^andadd/* had come from A&ica: 

When I was a small Beetle boy 'e ben bery 6i\ too oT 
fbr%york, an* I use for hah it for my tarsk for min'^um. So 
'e tell me heap o* dese story* ef I only could 'member tms, 
dat 'e use to yeardy way obor in Ai&ica* 

Most of the stnrics are about Brer Rabbit* the ''mos' cummt' 
man dat jsjoon four leg^" and the manner in which he outwits 
Brer WoJf {though ''de Wolf, 'e bery wise raan"^ and other 
animals in the wood. The collection contams aJso another 
type of story often louad in Africa^ that of a woman who 
marries a tiger disguised as a man: 

An* dey went 'way down in de swamp where de Tiger 
lub libu an' 'e put her dcre an* tell her tt> suy dere id him 
come back, an* dcre was nuttin' for her to eat in de 
worr* An* 'e lef her all alone wid a fly to min^ hen An' ef 
anybody truUt>!e dat lady de fly mus* go wherebbor he is 
an' tell um. An* dcre she stayed t'ree days. Nuttin* she had 
to eat« nuttin' the had to look on but ole carcass an' of 
bone de ligcr done leabe dere befb'. 

From "De l^^cr an* de Nyung Lad^r 
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158. Ck>bb, Lxiqr ^L, on^ l^lary A. Hicks. 

Animal tales fsom th£ mj> nchcth state. Illustrated by 
Inez Hogan. New York, IL P. Duttcm, 1938. 200 p. 

PZ8.i.C626An 

Gently humorous, animal stories told to the editors by 
^•sevcn storytellers irfxo have nei er read any of Joel Chandler 
Harris's animal tales.*'' They are arranged in se\'en chapters, 
each %irith a di&rem setting and a different storyteller, and 
always the audience is composed of white children, listeningr 
for example, to Aunt BOly telling tales as she bakes pies. The 
stories are about Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit, Brer Bullfrog, Brer 
Goat, Brer Moddngbird, Brer Woodpecker, and other com- 
rades. Some of the narratives, like ^Where Brer Camel Got 
His Hump*** are in the vein of the how and why story with 
the flavor of a proverb at the ending: 

Brer Camel am out ob de OTchard to, but he has alius 
had cr hump on his back since dat time. 

Dat am de way de worl* wags, too: one man is alius 
' — tcUic' on de other ones, but den he gits keicfaed too, so 
what am de difference? 

One or two of the tales, such as **The Wind Spirit," st^gest 
the American Indian. 
Inez Hogan*s drawings amplify the gaiety of the tales. 



159. Dcrson, Richard M., comp. 

Am£kican Necso folktales. Greenwich, QmiL, Fawcett 
Publications [1067] 378, [6] p. (A Fawcett premier book. 
t357) GRiosJ)58 

Bibliography? p- [S79HS^*1 

A volume derived from the author's two previous books of 
N^o oral narratives: Negro Folktales in Michigan (Cam- 
bridge^ Harvard University Press^ 1956. 245 p. GRio5J>6) 
and Negro Tales From Pine Bbiff, Arkansas, and Calvin, 
Michigan (Bloomsngton, Indiana University Press, 1958. 292 
p. GRio8J)6). From the former almost all of the tales are 
reprinted and from the latter more than half the amtenu. 

In his prefatory remarks the distinguished folklorist notes 
that others of the tales have appeared earlier in folklore 
jotmuls and that he has rearranged s<Mne of the material, 
brought notes up to date, and provided a new introduaion. 

In part 1 the author discusses at length black American 
folklore, its origins, iu collectors, gsograpnical distribution, 
and relationship to other New World folklore. He concludes: 
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. . the New World Negro xiepertcMre falls into two groajps 
of stories, one pointing toward Africa and one poinring to- 
ward Europe and A^vglo-America. The Atlantic and Carib> 
bean islands and northeastern South America comprise the 
first block and the plantation states of the Old South the 
stamd block. But both story stocks draw hrom multiple 
sources.'*^ Dorson also comments on RaK^yn^an stock figures 
and **the changing character"^ of the l^ack folktale in this 
country- A detailed description of both the storytellers from 
whom he got the tales and their communities follows. 

Part 2 contains the tales» grouped tmder 15 headings: 
Animal and Bird Stories^ Old Marster and John» Colored 
Man and White Man, Hoodoos and T^'o-Head$„ Sfuriu and 
Hants. Witches and Mermaids, The ixvd and the Devil, 
Wonders. Horrors, Protest Talc^ Scare Tales* Fool Talc5p 
Lying Tales, Preachers, and Irishmen. Each of these categories 
has an inu-oduction. Notes for the narratives indicate moti^ 
tale types, variants, and <Hher details^ 

An: index of motifs and tale types is appended. 



160. Fauset, Anhtu- H. 

N£C^ FOLK TALES FBO&C TH£ SOCTTH (ALABAMA, MlS- 

sisstm, Louisiaika}. Journal of American fc^-lore; v. 40, 
JulyySept. 1927: zty^s. CRxJS, v. 40 

Animal Tales, Fairy Taks, Stories of Eau^gcration, Old 
Marster Susries^ P^t and Mike; the Jew, the Negro, Riddkn, 
Jdasts* Spirituals^ and Play Songs from Alabama, I oiitsiana. 
and Mi»is« collected by the author in 1925. 

„^Pppt4ar^iiXKifs 

cow's belly, the Tar Baby, Rabbit in the wdL and stealii^ the 
butter by playing godLuher. A fcir of the diaracten are 
Rabbit and Fox, ^Bookee" and ''La Pain** (LaFoX Among 
the Matchen are variants of '^tskin,*' *'Kiii^ John and the 
Abbot" CTbe Three Questions'* here, in whfdb an Irishman 
rescues a **ooI(^ed man** by answering the lun;^s questicas), 
and 'The Bremen Town Musicians** fHie Homdess Ani- 
mals'^, A dilenuna tale, The Three Suitors^ (with a variant), 
appears among Stories of Exaggeration* 
For the scholar and reteUer. 



i6i* Fortier,AIc6e. 

LotnSlANA FOLK>TAL£S, IN FrCNCH OlALfCT AND EnCUSH 

tkanslation* Boston, PuWshed for the American Folk* 
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Lore Sodcty\ by Houston, Mifflin, i^S' P- 
(^lenuMrs of the Amerion FoIk^Lore Society, v« s) 

GRi-A5,v:2 

In his introductory statement the authcH' commenrs on the 
H?ffwnTft^ In makings ''a ccnnplete collecdkm of the negro 
tales.*^ He speaks of the origins of the tales and af their 
^'arious genres — animal stcwies, Mdrchm, tales and songs and 
real vaudtvilUs, ''where the song is nmre important than the 
plot*^ — 2uad anal):ze$ the Creole dialect. 

The animal tafes and Marchcn have been presented here 
**in a faithful but not literal translation.** Many of them are 
about stupid^ greedy Compatr Bouki and cunning C4ynpair 
Lapin (Bouqui and Malice of Haiti, Hare and Hyena in 
Africi). They include "The Elephant and the Whale,*' in 
which Laptn tricks the two beasts into a- tug oi war^ and 
•*Compair Lapin's Godchild,*' in which Lapin steals Bouqui's 
barrel of butter (a tale comparable to the Grimms' ^TThe Cat 
and Mouse in P^utnership**). It ends: 

^ He [Bocikt] lodked into his barrel, there was nothing in 
it. Laptn had eaten iall the butter. 

"Oh! that is too much," said Bouki; *'he will pay me 
far that." He cat^t Lapin, he tiled him with a rope, and 
sud: ''Now, what am I going to do with you? Ill throw 
you in the river.** 

"Ahl yes, that is what Ilike." 

"No, you are too ^lad; 1*11 throw you in the fire.** 

"Ah! yes, throw me in the fire.** 

"No, you are too glad; 111 throw you in the fariers." 

"Oh! I pray yiMi, my dear Bouki, <lo not throw me in the 
bricrs."^^ "Ye«» it is t^^ . 

Bouki threw Lapin in the Imers. As so<m as he fell, he 
cut the rope with his teeth, and ran away, crying: '''Thank 
you, my good Bouki; you placed me exactly where my 
mother resides.** 

The appendix juresents 14 additional tales including a 
lengthy Tar Baby story, "Piti B<uih(Mnine Codrcm"; "Grease^ 
about a gfrl made of lard (forms of this occur in Africa); and 
"Tlie Talking Eggv** a good child/bad child story. 



161. Harris, Joel Chandler^ 

The ooMPixTE talxs w XJscul Remc^ Ccmipiled by 
Richard Chase. With illustrations by Arthur Burdctte 
Frost [and others] Boston, Houston MifUn^ i95S« 
xxxii« 87$ p. tZjMtit Co 
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Arranged in order of publication are die tales from Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and Sayings; Nights with Uncle Remus: 
Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation; Daddy Jake the 
Runaway; and Short Stories Told After Dark; Uncle ^ Remus 
and His Friends: Old Plantation Stories, Songs, and Ballads 
with Sketches of Negro Character; Told by Uncle Remus: 
New Stories of the Old Plantation; Uncle Remus and Brer 
Rabbit; Uncle Remus and the Utile Boy; Uncle Remus Re- 
turns; and Seven Tales of Uncle Remus, The original intro- 
ductory material for some of the collections is included. 

Richard Chase, a ivell-known folklorist, comments briefly 
on the difficulty of establishing the origin of the tales, some 
being a part of the folklore tradition of the Old World. He 
notes that the Tar Baby story appears to be African and 
concludes by saying: **The tales . . - have been left as Mr. 
Harris wrote them. Our concccrn has been with folktales only, 
and not with the songs, rhj*mcdl versions of the tales, proverbs, 
and character sketches. . . . Nothing has been added except a 
few notes on word meanings.** In addition to the stories told 
by Uncle .Remus,^. the editor has included one other^ .rAlr. 
Coon and the Frogs," which was told by Crazy Sue in Daddy 
Jake the* Runaway, 

Most of the original illustrations — ^by A. B. Frost, Frederick 
Church, J. M, Cond^, £. W. Kemble, and W. H. Beard- 
accompany the texts. 



163. . 

Njchts with Uncle REntus; 5fYTHS and ixcenzk of the 
OLD PLANTATION. 22d cd. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
— — {0^83} icxxvir:}i6 p; iilus:rplatcs~ P23.H«4» N 2 

Of the talcs in this collection the author writes: '^It is safe to 
say, however, that the best and most characteristic of legends 
current on the rice planutioiu and Sea Islands, are also 
current on the cotton planutions." He discusses die ''difficidty 
of verifying the legends, which came to hand from various 
sources . . . some . » * known only to the negroes who have 
the gift of story-telling/* He points out further a relauonship 
between a number of the characters in these stories. Brother 
Rabbit» for example, and HIakanyana oC the Xhos$. {see 
**Tbc Story of HIakanyana'* in Theal's Kaffir Folk-Lore (item 
82), and discusses '^curious parallels" within the stories to 
those in the Thcal collection and Bteck's Reynard the Fox 
(item 165). There is, in addition, he commenu, a curious 
likeness to ceruin tales among the Indians of North and 
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I- Studies' and Collections for Adults " ■ : ""^^"1 '"I'-rv'^rp-: ^ ^"JSI 



South America. He includes a dialect vocabulary (of Daddy 
Jack and the Negroes on the Sea Islands) and a reprint of a 
French story with creole Negro dialect. 



164. — — — . 

Uncle Remus, his songs and sayings. New and rev. ed., 
with one hundred- and twelve illustrations ^ by ^Ar Br* 
Frost. New York, Appleton-Century Co., 1934. xxi, 265 p. 
plates. PZ7.H242 Un 33 

An edition originally published in 1903. 

In his introduaion the author sutes, "With respect to die 
FoIk*Lcre series, my purpose has been to preserve the legends 
;themselves in their original simplicity* and to; wed tliem 
pennanently^to the quaint dialect— if, indeed, it can be called 
a idialect— through the medium of which they have become 
a part of the domestic history of every Southern family; and I 
have endeavored to give to the whole a genuine iiavor of the 
old planution." He then proceeds to discuss his choice of . 
variants, the songs, and the dialect itself. 

Among old favorites found here are 'The Wonderful Tar- 



Baby Story," "Old Mr. Rabbit, He's a Good Fisherman/' and 
-Mr. Rabbit Nibbles Up the Butter." 



165. Haywood, Charles. 

A BIBUOCRAPHy OF NORTH AMERICAN FOUCLORE AND FOLK- 
SONG. 2d rev. ed. New York, Dover Publications [1961] 
2 V. (xxx, 1301 p.) maps (on lining papers) 

Z5984*U5H32 



Studies 'and ' ColUciions for Adults JSS 

Contents: v. i. The American people north of Mexico, in- 
cluding Canada. — v, 2. The American Indians north of 
Mexico, including the Eskimos. 

"... a compendium of our vast traditional heritage in 
lore and song." Entries for Book One are arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to regions^ ethnic backgrounds, occupations, 
and miscellaneous (American Charaaers, Our Wars — From 
•76 to World War II. The Shakers, and White Spirituals). 
Each section contains such headings as Studies and CoUec* 
tions, Myths — Legends, Folktales, Proverbs — ^Riddles, and 
Folksong. - 

The materials dted include studies, collections of tales, 
articles, and folk tales published in folklore and, occasionally, 
anthropological journals. Works published after the 1940's 
are not listed. 

Pages 430-482 cover works about the Negro in the United 
States; pages 544-560, works dealing with the French-speaking 
Negro in the South and the Negro in the West Indies {these 
last are "selected"). Among the collections of tales dted, a 

few_.are ..for diildren*_ although theseL.„generally are_ not _ 

identified. 



166. Hughes, Langston, and Arna W. Bon temps, eds. 

The book of Negro folklore. New York, Dodd, Mead, 
1958. 624 p. illus. GR103.H74 

In his introduction, Ama Bontemps, ^mter and scholar, ex- 
amines Negro lore and describes its variety: animal tales with 
their stock characters— African prototypes and Brer Rabbit; 
stories of human tricksters — John/Jack against Ole Master or 
"Old^Missrstories of exaggeration or "lies,*^ induding hu- 
morous, wry how and why stories; and preacher tales. All of 
these the editors represent in this rich compendium. Among 
other genres included are spirituals, gospel songs, rhymes, 
ballads (John Henry and others), the Blues, work songs, 
street cries, games, and playsongs. . 

167. Hurston, 2k>ra N. 

Mules and men. With an introduction by Franz Boas. 10 
illustrations by Miguel Covarrubias. New York, Negro 
Universities Press [1969] 342 p. GR103.H8 1969 

Reprint of the 1935 ed. 

Enmeshed in a running account of collecting black folklore 
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are tales, songs, and sermons gathered by the author, a student 
of anthropology, in her native Florida. The tales, narrated in 
heavy dialect, are most often untitled in the text but may be 
located by a title in the contents. 

"... one of the few books that set black folktales in their 
social environment and show their sodal and political func- 
tions" Qulius Lester, Black Folktales^ p. 158. See item 188). 



168. Jackson, Bruce, ed. 

Folklore & societv"; essays in honor of Benj. A. 

BoTKiN. Hatboro, Pa., Folklore Associates, 1966. 192 p. 

port. GR70J3 

Includes unacc. melodies. 

Bibliographical references. 

In the essay "John Henry," MacEdward Leach states that 
the John Henry story complex "falls into three divisions: 
Work songs, spedfically hammer songs; Ballads of John 
H enry; The Legend of John Heniy."_He describes each and 
their in rerrelationship, remarking that tne legdrTd^is "Fased 
on an assortment of work songs, ballads, casual references, 
folk tales, and deliberate conscious invention." Thus John 

* Henry evolves from a folk hero into a popular hero, a symbol 
of his people, "supreme in valor, strength, love, the conqueror 
of the white man's machine." 

Leach examines early investigations into the genesis of the 
"John Henry Story complex/* and the confusing of John 
Henry with John Hardy, black and also a steei-drivar, who 
was hanged for killing another black while gambling. He 

.J .. cites references, to . John Henry_in„ Jamaican „songs, . although^ 
there appear to be no ballads or tales with him as the central 
figure. However, the name is recognized: " 'John Henrdy 
[sic], he was a man killed on makin' dis road; de rocks mash 
/him up.' " He concludes that the Jamaican material must be, 
, taken into account in the study of the origins of the John 
Henry songs and legend since the Jamaican songs provide the 
"oldest objective data concerning John Henry . . • older than 
any in the United States by at least ten years." 

169. Jackson, Miles M. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NeGRO HISTORY & CULTURE FOR YOUNG 

READERS [by] Miles M. Jackson, Jr.; assisted by Mary W. 
Cleaves and Alma L. Gray. [Pittsburgh] Published for 
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Tilt Im fami ttimma hf tm» pdiiirfiCTK »• •igt^ 
Mww tfniwnitin rwwi ol JWrw York amd in ""T »f*» 
fwlilwatin IW i» rrwpo-t. N.V* » pm td Omr Black 

MwM^ Jli«tk*ii r«Ck tjM« Society, kyts. * »• (iUmmn 
«ttlM AiMCticaii faikliim *«£i«ty. ». iv f«- "-^^ 
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|r«ttolOw«Mdi 

IbiWi to tto toii«M« Mir«Miitol "TW 



JThm »M « «oU with a acphcw. They «»lcd on the 
bad tt«cthcr. %Vbat the cnifit ripe. Nephew found 
&w« the land each day. Nephew uid. 

the iMd. Nephpr wcm to tee a MtA^; he JHked h^ 

in the nUddfeol the land." Next day Uncle Wolf bune. 
he met the tar %ufc 

tJ^!^ ^^^'^*°°***> MMki Wrng^jjoba and Uttfc- 
jahtt. a dncendant of Andenen't 'Bim Chiu and Little 

toPieoei, whkh appean here omkr the uae ttitk: 



There was a lia,^ ^ i^kI a da««hter. the f^l wore 
.iJ? Mght. The lii^ awNwn^ 

that whoem waa able to iod otM how the wotc oat her 

» wtit: b« If he tried a*l laikd. he wo«M ha%«7rir 
Many nude the attempt, bvt none KKmdcd. 



\J!}f.T^.*T^r^^ f#iw.*--Uttie ihoea riM to a 
hraa*. Who i»|iadein» teO loamhMie hntcr.** 

«Mnl hy |ea».M» BriMtamow. Chia«ak Afi»A« 
i|% «»x, aiC p, CKttmSSts %^ 

Ke^NhiMofihe ifrjEcd. 

Bahliay aphy: p. a»<it««aaL 

''f?"»***^*^>^r a.O««d hy 



<»MS(aitil)HHiertia 1919. She pteiatn her atndr 
% taAing ahoM the ItlMHktK ihef wtiy S^a^ 

tie> with other cnhmt^ their ol tMdia (a 
'-'^ tale^, the taiaik aanaiarv local ' 



MMy ol ^ Mmfiea mohle iImk loW in Afriisi. _ 
ttc Wm Iwfiev ami other parte ol the Amerkw 




W M^4Mr«od cfeilAttt. »ft» RaMit, Brer K^^^ 
^^Jff^ "V."^ Ktrtaw aiad there are «ariaM» of the 
Tar BaW a«d CiMdctdb iMwiM. fe% Oaot aidi little cam 
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flK^Cbi^ and littlc43awl, aod ^-Runiplntaiikin- ("Ram- 

lUmpeUlam*^. This lau begim: 

She wai to mairy lo a Ut^ An'' de kii^ iiM 
mat rr lo her if the would %pin a large room full ot gold. 
An' while ihe wat icttin* clown cryin%--»hc knew she 
couldn* do it,'*-*a dwarf came an' put in an appearance. 

and ends: 

So wbeii dr taati came in dat day before de crowd an* 
deman* ^ ciar. de q\lacm said, "Ain^t your name John? 
Ain*t )tyur name Ptter? Ain*t it Ramstampeldam?** Den 
de of inan got so mad» he stamped hit foot, went through 
de Otoor, pop his laig off. and ran off wid one laig. 
The n>hime aho includes the lectiom Riddles and Proverbs. 
Toasu aiid Other Venes, G;m«^Sol^ and Other Songv and 
Folk Wafi Md Notions. 

177. Porter^ Dorothy & 

Ttnc Kbcm cc tre L wrr» States; ^ ssxEcnnm amti- 
ocaAPHY. Washit^on. library of Cot^neM; [for sale by 
ihe Sttpf* ol Docs^ L A Coif> Prtoc Off.j 1970. s»S 

A general wwk bn which FoIkJore and Fotknuks <is. t ick 
M«> dies books dimtcd to chikfaen and yo«tt^ peopfcvThe 
awpiler sutcs^ however, that she made no systanatie effort 
to ttpment inch matcriad, and the has not identifted it as 

such^', 

17IL Sale^ |oho . 
Turn TWE HAum jomn. With tweitty^wo ullwueties by 
^Meph OattMi Jovies. 

C^ttrittta PttH, 19*9^ ts^ CRio^Sj 
Talcs, smctttitiom. and beliefs ate micrwowen im m tamg 
mfftatite dnkt^ tUe and tlie lelatioiMhip ol a 

while child tas the biacka anwd him AMtmrng the stories 
Erectly mUm to those ef Africa ate twn abovt Brer Kabliit 
told by AiMH Betsey to yoting Johnt am (p. 4*^) ««wak 
bosr Btct Jtahbit tricked -B»tr L^yon- tnlti tathttg m Ids 
dcadi ki a wdi; another (p. ^ 1^ '^^^ 

Bttf KaUbk aOws wwt swifiu be «ho wiKt c» cvc^^r^ody 



KhsltMt.derdid.tlatiiew»«ilei 
fi«e in de wondi. Mm Bter Rahbk ^Vt sactctfted; he 
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kep* wantin* mo' sense. . . . Well, he worrit 'bout Mt. he 
did. twel fus' en la»*, he went i' de kang uv de anittab 
(sonjc folks lay hit 'lu a witch, en nonwe lay hit 'lu 
Cawd—Ah don* know Tjout dat), en he ax "im. he did. t* 
git htm some mo* sense. De Vang *aid lie'd do it. but fus* 
Brer Rabbit had t* fetch 'im a mess irv gret-n peas f um 
out'n Mist* Slan » gyarden. 

Brer Rabbit accomplished the three uski. the last was to bring 
Uic king "de piien teethes fum Brer Rattlesnake." 

n'^f".**5 "^"S »<*n him wid dem teethes, he say, "Brer 
Rabbit.** he sei, "dar ain' no nuse uv you axin* fer no 
mo* sense: Ah Je« ain' gwine gi' you no mo. *ca'»e you is 
goc too much already." \Ven he say dat, Brw Rabbit, he 
try to ack uppity, he did. en gun to sass him. en de kang 
got mad, he did. en grab 'im roun* de nake en choke *im 
twel his eye* pop out je» lak you sec 'em now. and dey ts 
been datuway es-er sence. 

Other aninub appearing in the tales include Brer Mdle. 
Brer Frawg, Brer Ekfunt. Brer Cricket and Brer Hea. Some 
of the stories are untiUed. Interpolated con^Trsations dftcn 
disrupt the flow of the narrative. 



179. Stoncf, SajBuel a/Bwrf Certrtide Shelby. 

BtA« Genesis; a chwjnicijl Illustrations by Martha 
BenOcy Bruerc. New York, Maanillan Co., 19,90. xxix, 

'irpf ■^T'^ T«« «* foft Speech and Folk Tales,** 

whKh introduces this collection of Biblical and animal atoinlci, 
the authon discuss the history of the Cullah dialect- "The 
branches of the family tree of Gullah are American, the trunk 
« West Indian and t&e roots Ei^'ab and African." They 
comment 00 the blacks, their coming to the West Indies and 
C»»ohna coast perhaps fnm Angola ("the int point of coo- 
tMt between tiq^ Africa and modem Eun^xans") or 
ww«ern Ufacna, on the African surtirats in Gullafa. and tW 
iollitales. 

^ Artangcd into i t boots, the ulet are gimi in a modified 
Colblli Without tos of the rhythm or the ^mmtificeM 
v^tuge" of the or^inat. There are uorks of the cnatian, of 
Adam and Ete. and Cain and Abel. iMerwoten with these are 
bow wad why stories cxplatnn^. aofMa^ other mattery the 
inrmnesa of Br* Ca«or*s bide and the sbort le»pcr of Br* 
Wxsfi. Br* Rabbit h prcsesst with his custooury gnifc^ "Br* 
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ItMtU Hmhtt for a Long TafT itvnlt tin to Aiumi ot 
VtmAirUm ftad Anaanqrof janak». In tlOt tioqr Bt^ lUbUt 
'cock Ik hat ««' . . . tck de |wtli bw (onc lo Hcfabot. lor «s 
Cod il tie won*! be «» Had w to gf hiai a ioag tsii Ule <kn 



hiid, . J * t^ ej*«oo«^ wid dir 

i»»ta wld^:Bi*:'l>«^-ejt^i»M«fV^Vb«i<i«dcf»,. 
J " : httkhMmi^ me m im. 4om aU 'de .lilwie loe J>«' 

X;''v:'4««'dedo<»i.'. 

ttmnA K I. New Ydric. ft^ 



''iottli«r~ 'Md teg'Wdey'diittawttiiett^"^^ 
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Oamy on a ttrai^ conUiMMit, . , . fit} has perst^ in the 
New World as a W|r^<defin€lI and haskaUy homogmrous 
«iUty regardim of the lbtktore« culture, md language of the 
doounam gn»upv whether Engli^ Frendi^ Spanish, Portu^ 
guese, Dutch, or American.** 

They discuss such different jjenres as myths, lef^nds, folk 
ufcs or Mirthen, pnnTrbs^ riddle^ songs, and thetr sodal 
usage* AtMmtkm is given to the animal trickier takv with the 
comment that because of the pc^larity of the Brer RabUt 
stories, these **have come to be regarded as the typical Negm 
folkule/* The) point mx tlie existmce of human*trickster 
and divine-trickster tales. In Uieir kxOi at the trickster «U)ries» 
they give emamples of cliuiracteristic incidcuts, ix-» the trick- 
ster's contrived illness -in onlcr to ride a powerf jl and impor- 
Unt animal as if it were his horte^ and point out the 
distimtive nature of the African trickster. Other types of 
tales, amoi^i^ these the difemma or unfinished rtory, stories of 
ogres, of the **mctamorphosed wife or husband*** of food- 
producing pots, anr described briefly. 



WWk* Monroe N. 
A wrMJocaAmv or the Niimo us AraicA Asn Amciuca. 
New York^ Argosy-Antiquarian, 1965. %Uy 698 pu 

2$I»IIK4W« %^ 

Reprint of the 1^9 

Itt his introduction Anson Rielps Stdkei describes the 
reference bibliography on the Negro with 
more than 174*00 entries covering U»e most worth-srhile publik 
catiosH in ditfetemtangu^ issued t» i^iL'' ft mdodes three 
chapters on fotkW-Africati Folkiore^ Fotklottr of the Negro 
in the United States, atsd Foftlore of the Nrgio ia the %Vest 
Indies and tatin Amerka^-contatntn^ entries selected lo 
^K^e the isatitre and extent of the lonJote ^ to oler 
bases for comparison. 

t8«. Wrkm* Program. Nmtk CmtmUm. 

J^imx m YwcwA Jksm ortm Tasuttix t/axx by 
^crs of the Writers* Program of the Work Projects 
Aramintstration In the State of North r!a««Pf^ ^ .1^^ ^ 
Wv C Hendrkks: illustratiQns by Hilda O^amwu Dnr- 
iam^ N.CI, Duke ITnrivrsity Press, s<^j. toS pu pbtes. 
(Duke Unsrentey pt«b6cations} CRiioJ^^SW; 

Ammig these talcs recorded fram ^farmerv elderly porch- 
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^lUkr*. housewives. Negro men and wmen. merchants, and 
many other*" i» -John Henry of Cape Fear." told by CLisgow 
McLeod. who claimed he knew where John Henry wa» born, 
worked with John Henry on tlie Santa Fe, and witnessed the 
contest between John Henry and the aeam hammer. This 
account has the quality of legend: 

It was 'Iwut tlic last of May and mighty liot- John 
Henry was bo»n in the fireplace town -bout two hours 
attcr dinner. Jcs afore he was born, they come a black 
cloud outen the sout'wcst. ... 

U-hen John Henry was bom. two raen help the granny 
woman lift him and carry him to the tub for the wash. 
Tlien they lift that baby, wliat looked like a half-growed 
boy. and laid him on the bed. longside his mammy. 
When they laid him on die betl a Wg clap of Itghtnin 
flaAed clean across the sky. and the thunder, jes like a 
hammer, big as a bam. done hit the earth. - . . 

The storm kept gettin wxirser. ~ . . Uncle George 
iurapcd up from his knees, where he'd been prayin . and 
he shouted: "Praise God. a great youngun's been boroed. 

In this version Jolin Heiiry i» a gOKill church-going man who 
w»s "give up to be the strongest man what ever lived— 
stronger rvcn than Samson, or Goliath, or ennybody.** There 

ate no references to any songs or ballads, or Polly Aiin. 

Note* describing the informants are appended. 

1 8i. Writers' Program. SoKt* C«ro/iW. 

SotTM CMmxsK roiA taijo{ stowes or ajmsiai^aj* 
scrwsATtiiAi. Mixes, compiled by workm of the %Vritfn 
Promm ol the Work Profccu Administration in the 
State oC South Carolina. Sponsored by the Uaiversity <rf 
South Carolina. Columbia, S.C. [mA P- 
theUniwrsityof South CaroliiM. October 1^1) 

CRiio56W7 

"Bibliography far South Carolina folk lafc»": p. 118-IM. 

Amnu^ stories and stories of the supernatural sel ected from 
"several thousand manuscripts assembled . - . between 19J5 
and in ^ preface SJIabel Montgowery* sute sup«- 

visor. writes that "a large part of the coUertton was wtured 
fran KtBWi on the awst and harrier bbads of the Sute. 
Sbe desCTibe* tlie geographical area, the local speech. «>d 
effom of profcct worker* to render the tales ui a form out- 
sideri could rcaxL 
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Studies and Collections for Adults 



The stories^ in two main sections^ each with an Introduction* 
are tokl in a strai^tforward manner and accompanied by 
comparative notes. The supernatural stories are preceded by 
a list and description of such beings as ''boodaddies,'* drolls, 
and -plat-eyes*** A number of the animal stories have elemenu 
popular in Africa and in the West Indies. One of these is 
•TTueeTaskr (p. i7)i 

firuh Rabbit went to cote King dai^tah en Ring tell 
um: -If you go to wuk en ketch deer en git eye watah 
outa deer eye; you kin marry muh dau^tah.** 



THE UNITED STATES 

Bruh Rabbit went out wid halMiitch ob rope een 
han en meet Bnili Deer. 

'E seh, "Bruh Deer, O, Bruh Deer, bet you can' put yo 
haid tru dis rope." 

Bruh Deer seh 'e bet 'e kin, so 'e put 'e haul een rope. 

Bruh Rabbit pull rope tight en seh, "Bruh Deer, cry- 
cry, Bruh Deer," en Bmh Rabbit ketch tear in bottle en 
carry um to King. 



COLLECTIONS FOR CHILDREN 



184. Cothran, Jean, comp. 

The Whang Doodix; folk tales from the CaroliKAS. 
Illustrated by Nance Studio. [Columbia, S.C.] Sandlap- 
per Press [1972] 90 ?• P28.1.C79 Wh 

A selection of tales representing three "major" groups of 
Carolina folk tradition, i.e., Indian, British, and black. The 
largest number are from the blacks. Of these "The Whang 
Doodle" is said to be based on an experience the narrator 
had as a child, but it has elements of folk imagination. She 
has modified the Gullah dialect of stories from the South 
"^CTrolina^bai^^^^^^ from* "The Rabbity 

r^;:c. and Goose"; 

iVhat start the thing off? There was a man who had a 
garden of vegetables and a little girL The little girl 
stayed home, but tlie father always went to work. 

Now Buddah Rabbit was tricky and cunning, so he 
came to the garden and called, "Lil gall Oh lil gall" 

The source of each story is suted. 

The reteller's With a Wig, With a Wag (New \ork, D. 
McKay [1954] PZ8.KC79 Wi) conuins two more black tales: 
"Mister Deer^s My Riding Horse** (a retelling of one of the 
Two Negro Tales, recorded by Mrs. William Preston Johnson, 
Jmrnal of American FolhLore, v. 9, 1896) and -Mister 
Honey MouUr (a retelling from Alcte Fortier's Louistana 
Folk-Tales, item 161). 

185. Courlander, Harold. . 
Terrapin's pot of sense. Illustrated by Elton Fax, New 
York. Holt [1957] >»5 P- PZ8.1.C8 Te 
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Collections for Children 

The 31 stories assembled here reveal the variety and richness 
of the black American folk heritage. Gathered by a well- 
known folklorist from black storytellers in rural Alabama, 
New_ Jersey, and iMichigan, they represent selections from 
the Buh Rabbit cycle, preacher and devil stories, tall tales 
( big hes'), and plantation stories, the last revolving around 
the slave cultural heroes Big John, George, and Okra. 

In the appended Notes on the Stories the author describes 
problems encountered in Ihe transcription of the tales- 
dialect, style, and choice of characters, the last often a matter 
of local tradition or preference. He also discusses West African 
precedents, citing, for example, the relationship of Buh 
Rabbit to the spider trickster, the hare trickster, and the 
mouse deer of Indonesia and iMalaya. Notes for the individual 
stones indicate variants. 

Elton Fax's blackand-whitc drawings augment the flavor 
of the text. 

186. Harris, Joel Chandler. 

Brer Rabbit; stories from Uncle Remus . . . adapted 
by iMargaiet Wise Brown, with the A, B. Frost pictures 
redrawn for repro(Uiction by Victor Dowling. New York 
Harper [C19.H] 132 p. PZ7.H242Br 

A selection of Brer Rabbit stories from Nights With Uncle 

163) and Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings (item 164). 
Margaret Wise Brown remarks in her foreword that she has 
omitted the original literary framework of the stories, modi- 
fied the dialect employed in conversation by the animals, and 
removed interpolated passages, while attempting to be faithful 
to the rhythm of the stories. 

One day when Brer Rabbit, and Brer Fox, and Brer 
Coon, and Brer Bear, and a whole lot of them were 
clearing up a new ground for to plant a roasting^ar 
patch, the sun began to get sort of hot. and Bier Rabbit, 
he got tired; but he didn't let on, because he feared the 
balance of tliem would call him lazy. So he kept on 
todng off trash and piling up brush, till by-and by he 
hollers out that he got a brier in his hand, and then he 
takes and shps off to hunt for a cool place for to rest. 
After a while he came across a well with a bucket hang- 
ing in it. 

"Dat look cooir sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, "en cool I 
•spect she is. . . 

From "Old Mr. Rabbit, He's a Good Fisherman-* . 
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iSfi^ Uncle Remus; iUmtrated by A. B. Frost. 

! ' Scleaed, arranged, edited by George Van Santvoord 
' and Archibald C Goottdge. [Boston] Houghton Mifflin 

t ; ; A selection of some of the best loved tales found in seven of 
f i 5 ; Chandler Harris* works: C^ncfe Rem us. His ^ Songs and 
W^^His^'Sayings (item 164); Nights With Uncle Remus; Myths 

md^Ug^ Old Plantation (item 163); Daddy Jake 

^^■'^■^'therRunaway; and Short Stories Told After Dark >(Ncw 
? Y iBSg); Uncle Remus^ m^ 

Old Plantation Stories; Songs and Ballads, With Sketches of 
''^fCi;mep6^!^Chinacter: (Boston. Hot^hton, Mifflin. 1892); Told 
!^ Mby Uncle Remus; Neio Stories of the Old Plantation (^cw 
S L^ York. McCluw PhHips. 1905); Uncle Remus and the Uttle 
^f>¥^Boy' (Boston, Smiall, Maynard, 1910); and Uncle Remus Re- 
^'M:turriS:(Eoston, Houghton Mifflin Qk. 1918). The editors have 
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.....THE, i:sxaustBns 

The stories cenier on iiottr fo^^ 



are qftediorii «if the uonck. 

Ho The Kmre^igh Mam, md Odker TuLns, widb pictnrrs 
% SiJiifh PEmo (Xew Vori^ IKal fi^] 2d pu). Lester 
iti2^ laien siac «iarir>— cbie% ajubaal taie>— -and rcurid ifii^ 
Car y o wn s CT dbtldmL F^v cbeair an appcadcK F«»^^f^*f>v sounae^. 

A cotxjEcnoac of rotjuLOftc rw«t»g%; cusiorrAw 
ifCttooi. A%» AT MOMK. Xcw Votl. Vaou^ flBei* [19^1] 

gancv Tiicir roMfiiioa in ''cornsa to bdp dbc childbnu 
«rli» iirlll ttttr . . . ftJbe bDolL| and bear it read,*^ lKmct«r, 
Mmurme* tiwr kM «f Smm wthkh ficcm wthnsi wnraei are 
tticd liicv^ wkham the jidM^mtT^ car fadwg attmed io ihe 

fjKaa^pir» 0! tales ^fftsmtug in dhc Undt Rcautt coBcc- 
tiem (iiicH» i4is. i^i^ t«6» attd tS?) ace: ^Tbe Wdi Saiw Mr. 

Kam^ and the Tar Eaby* Xtpf^m Tar Baby 

SwriO/r -*>lr. RabtMi't lUd^HS Hort^p*^- f ^* l[5i!»!U 
€kP^y npceii c* Mr. Foat"*)^ 

Mr. FoK and Mr, Rabbit beftb Va^ieii mm ^^^^ig^r ^Ihr 
Rabbit Wi^ m laft abpi»i Mr. fm m ^^9^:^!^^ 

One 4arr be taidL ""Mm Fr«^,', fi vmf^ mMt- liife 
do aifi^ttMii^ %wwft i mgi be a^iet.initP W iilk .^^v Hit) ii^ 
I^RitSj^Hn^ time. I cwwu^ |# )^ 

1 Shapiro^ Inrui, 

A timmf acfi^jptatkMi, tdld in rb)lbmc prtum IbiM ttarms ^ 
imStk 0i ibe HK^mg^ m ifce lemt t::^ Jdbii Hmtf if^MmM, tnrn^ 
InMli wfffti lobfli Hanfy, ami haamm a »mi^ 
'^^bn t&strir dmr «iMEidl etmf dbjr. lie ira^^dM <l» ah^mit 
cvcff »a«e <^ ti^ g^liOefi^ 4imii^ ned. Ife warbed tmt cbr 



aiitd Foopic 
e\v(dke tbr ei 




are bamoroiaaw Moae poiggtata^ aod aH 
0f <)p|ve3iMion. la ais Afterword soctrca 
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BL it P^Hr^ and the CL 1c Raflr.naci . . . aad lots 
maecr In his comcic witb tbeuam ddm John Hcmy mo. 
'^alk and sofl^ alike say lie died wtf& hammft m lus 
hand. > . • No such thing; Coaldn't any sicsubi driQ send 
Joltt Hoiy his loady jprm! Kkv ^ Not John Oemjr 
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